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PREFACE 


‘The aim of this book is to present a simple popular account 
of the history and culture of the Tamils in a short compass. Details 
and discussions have been avoided, and care has been taken 
not to present the story in any isolationist or chauvinist spirit. 
If this type of treatment meets with a good response from the 
reading public, the scope of the book may be broadened in a 
jon s0 as to cover the other ‘aréas*of squth India on more 
or less similar Iines. I myst {the idea of this book 
originated with Sri K. L, Mukhopadhyay,” publisher, and I am 
grateful to him for “the suggestion and for the efficient and 
‘expeditious manner in which he has put it through. 


‘Nilesvar’, Edward 
Blliots Road, Madras 4. K. A. NItaganTa Sastei 
October 1, 1963. 
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I. POLITICAL HISTORY 
The Country 


Jn ancient times down to about the ninth or tenth century 
AD. the Tamil speaking people occupied a somewhat wider 
area than they do now; Malayalam had not gained existence 
as a separate language, and Kannada and Telugu were much 
nearer to Tamil in structure and vocabulary than they are today. 
‘The hill of Vengadam was the recognized limit of the Tamil 
country in the north and it included the western coastal strip, 
(which is now Kerala), and a good part of what now forms the 
‘Mysore state, Jutting into the Indian ocean right in the centre 
of the monsoon area, it commanded a favourable situation for 
trade with lands both to the west and east. The Eastern Ghats 
striking south-westwards about the latitude of Nellore to form 
the edge of the Mysore plateau and meet the Western Ghats in 
the Nilgiris (Blue Mountain), and the southern halfoftthe Western 
Ghats themselves which reach great heights of over 8000 feet in 
Doddabetta and the Anaimalais together with their offshoots, 
form the chief mountain features. The Palghat gap which is 
‘twenty miles wide from north to south forms the only considerable 
break in the western chain and affords easy communication 
between the broad Carnatic plain and the narrow coastal strip 
of Malabar; the much narrower Shencottah and Arambéli passes 
farther south facilitated intercourse between the Tirunelveli 
District and the south Travancore area. The Western Ghats 
are rich in teak and other valuable products like bamboo, rose~ 
wood and iron wood ; and as the name Anaimalai indicates, 
elephants abound in their forests. Lying athwart the course 
of the Arabian sea branch of the south-west monsoon, these 
ghats bring about a striking difference in rainfall between the 
regions on either side of them; the western side receives the bulk 
of the moisture carried by the monsoon while to the east on the 
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leeward side is the rain shadow region where rainfall is not only 
scanty but highly variable in character. This difference is 
naturally reflected in the vegetation. The copious rainfall of 
the coastal plain and the windward slopes of the Ghats clothes 
them with dense vegetation of the ever green forest type; the 
shore is skirted with coconuts and the villages surrounded with 
groves of betel-nut palm and talipot; cassia and cardamom 
flourish wild in the jungles, and the fact that pepper can be cul- 
tivated without the screens used in other parts of India to preserve 
the humidity conveys an idea of how naturally moist the coastal 
region is, . 

‘The inlets and backwaters of the west coast facilitate internal 
communication in the north-south direction, and add to the 
picturesqueness of the coastal scenery. The relative political 
isolation of this coast is a striking contrast with its active contact 
by sea with the nations of the outside world ftom very early times, 
and it was here that the Europeans made their first significant 
contact with the East in modern times. The Periyar is the 
only important river on this coastal strip. 

‘The Palar, Pennar, Kavéri, Vaigai and ‘Tambraparni—in 
‘order from north to south—are the principal rivers of the wider 
Carnatic plain, all flowing into the Bay of Bengal, and the 
country irrigated by these rivers is the real old India of the 
south, the land of historic kingdoms and their capitals, of 
numberless temples and of indigenous arts of almost prehis- 
toric antiquity. The Kavéri, is also known as Poni, the Lady 
of Gold, celebrated in song and legend by the grateful poets 
and people of the land which owes all its prosperity to her 
fertilizing waters; artificial irrigation in the Kavéri valley is 
pethaps as old as agriculture itself. In its course the Kavéri 
forks thrice into two streams, only to reunite a few. miles 
farther on, thus forming two islands—Seringapatam (Sriranga- 
pattana), and Srirangam. The celebrated falls of Sivasamu- 
dram in between have been harnessed to supply electrical 
power to the Kolar gold fields over a hundred miles distant. 


f 
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‘The enterprise was the first of its kind in India, and, at the time 
of its inception (1903), involved one of the longest lines of high 
tension electric transmission in the world. Immediately below 
Srirangam the river divides into two, the Coleroon (Kollidam 
in Tamil) and the Kavéri, the latter repeatedly branching and 
thus ramifying over the entire surface of the Tanjore delta. 
‘The problem of utilizing the flood waters of the Kaveri for 
irrigation was tackled from very early times by successive Chéla 
monarchs though not with the efficiency commanded by 
modern engineering. The mouth of the Tambraparni is famous 
for the pearl fisheries of the Gulf of Mannar, often described 
in detail by travellers from other lands. The level of the east 
coast has changed in historical times; Korkai and Kayal on 
the Tirunelveli coast were flourishing ports in the thirteenth 
century A-D., but are now almost buried under sand dunes, 
a few miles inland; on the other hand considerable parts of 
Kaveripattanam (the Khaberis of Ptolemy) and of Mamalla- 
puram (vulgo Mahabalipuram) further north have been 
engulfed by the enctoachments of the sea. There are also 
legends recorded in relatively recent times from about the 
eighth or ninth century A.D. of the extreme south of the Tamil 
land having been submerged by the sea. 


The People 


‘The Deccan and South India, geologists say, form the oldest 
part of the Indian sub-continent; some among them suppose 
that the Indian ocean was at one remote period an extensive 
continent inhabited by lemurs (named Lemuria for that 
reason) and that Madagascar is a relic of that continent. 
But facts like these have no bearing whatever on the antiquity 
and culture of the Tamils of history. The attempts made by 
‘ome authors of the Tamil country in modern times to connect 
them with the legend of the sea encroaching on land in the ex- 
treme south of India and that of the Three Tamil Sangams 
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lasting all together about 10,000 years, are altogether misplaced 
and unscientific. 

‘Man may have been living in South India for some 300,000 
years, if not more; but for long ages he led a savage life gathering 
his food as chance offered it, and using only wooden sticks or 
rude stone as implements (old stone or paleolithic stage). Bruce 
Foots established the existence of the old stone stage in South 
India and the tool types of this period ‘is essentially pear-shaped. 
or oval flaked on both sides in such a way as to produce a con- 
tinuous cutting edge—the so-called hand axe’ (Piggott). A 
development of technique can be traced over the different finds 
referable to this long period and tools are seen to become more 
elaborate in finish and smaller, implying greater skill in the process 
offlaking. Tools of the Madras industry have been found in the 
basins of the Kavéri and Vaigai. The uses to which these tools 
‘were put is by no means clear and may have included chopping 
at meat or wood and grubbing for roots. The south Indian 
paleolithic cultures, it may be noted, are seen to belong to a 
group extending over a vast area including India, South Africa 
and Western Europe. The earliest time when man got out of 
this stage and learnt the use of polished stone implements and also 
to make use of fire, domesticate animals and cultivate food crops, 
has been put at about 8000 B.C. though the general opinion of 
anthropologists places this transition to the New Stone (Neolithic) 
stage much later. The neolithic culture complex of India is 
extremely difficult to reconstruct owing to the complexity of the 
evidence and the paucity of scientifically excavated sites. 
Wheeler's work in South India has shown that in certain areas 
at least the Neolithic cultures survived almost to the dawn of 
recorded history. The evidence from Arikamédu near Pondi- 
cherry goes far to establish the relationship of indigenous cul- 
tures with imported pottery and coins of the first century A.D. 
found in a Roman trading port on Indian soil, and this taken 
along with excavations in the Chitaldrug region established the 
following sequence for the region : (1) Stone age culture charac- 
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terized by polished, pointed butt axes of local rock and a crude 
microlithic industry in jasper, flint, agate, and crystal. Metal 
‘was known as attested by two small copper objects, but extre- 
mely scarce. Pottery was handmade, rarely painted or incised. 
‘The beginnings of this phase may go back to the early first mil 
Jennium B.C. It was followed about 200 B.C. according to 
prevalent opinion, but possibly some centuries earlier, by 
(2) Megalithic culture, an intrusive iron-using culture, making 
wheel-turned pottery and building rather elaborate megalithic 
tombs. It continued into the first century A.D. overlapping 
with (3) the historical Andhra culture dated in its earlier phases 
by Roman coins of the early first century A.D. and pottery of 
Arikamédu types, and continuing to the third century A.D. 

Whether the Tamils of history were the descendants of the 
neolithic people or immigrants into South India from abroad 
is not easy to determine. Some writers have sought to establish 
that the fairly advanced urban culture of the Indus valley was 
essentially Dravidian in its make up and that the numerous seals 
belonging to that culture carry inscriptions in a proto-Dravidian 
language ; others are equally confident that the inscriptions are 
in the Indo-Aryan idiom, and that the culture is closely al- 
lied to Vedic culture, if not actually one of its phases. The 
fact, however, is that no confident conclusions can be reached 
till the writing on the seals is satisfactorily deciphered and a 
general consensus emerges on the nature and content of these 
short inscriptions. In the light of recent excavations, particu- 
larly of megalithic sites in the Deccan and South India, and 
the philological study of the names of places and peoples, the 
‘opinion is gaining ground that the Tamils may have migrated to 
and settled in South India from West Asian or the East Medi- 
terranean region more by sea than by land. 

Evidence from Adiccanallir on the Tambraparni river in 
‘Tirunelveli District seems to be important, but has not yet been 
fully studied and no excavation conducted yet with the aid of 
modem technique. There are urn-burials here, but no megali- 
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thic monuments; the presence of black and red pottery ware and 
iron implements brings the site into some close relation with 
the megaliths of South India but the pottery in Adiccanallir is 
more primitive than on the megalithic monuments. There 
are also found here bronze ware and gold diadems or mouth 
pieces which together with the iron tridents found in association 
have typological parallels in Palestine of about 1200 B.C.’as also 
in Syria and Cyprus about the same time. The people of 
Adiccanallir cultivated rice. 

Subject to confirmation by further research, it seems a fair 
assumption that rice-cultivation and megalithic monuments 
entered South India with the Tamil (Dravidian) speaking 
people, who must of course have mixed a great deal with pre- 
existing folk as they did later with the incoming Indo-Aryans 
from North India. As already hinted, some date round about 
300 B.C. has been suggested for the arrival of this iron-using 
megalithic people on the evidence of stratigraphy in Brahmagiri 
(Mysore), Maski (Raichur) and other places, and 800 B.C. 
as the earliest possible date for the first occupation of Brah- 
magiri. But these dates, particularly 300 B.C. for the begin- 
ning of megalithic culture appear to be too late and may need 
to be put further back after more study. As against the earlier 
‘view that Dravidian speech covered the whole of India when 
the Aryans entered it, present opinion (Haimendorf) is more 
inclined to the view that the area of this speech was never much 
‘greater in extent than at the present time, and that the evidence 
of Dravidian impact elsewhere such as the Brahui in Baluchistan 
must be accounted for as the result of pre-historic migrations 
by land or by sea, or of contacts in historical times. On the 
other hand Prof. Burrow has pointed out that Dravidian influ- 
ences are already traceable in the Vedic language, that these 
influences cannot be traced to the Dravidian languages as we 
know them to-day in the South of the peninsula, and that 
consequently we should postulate the presence of an earlier 
pre-Aryan Dravidian stratum in Northern India of whose 
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origin we know nothing at present; and a rather venturesomé 
linguist N. Lahovary would be inclined to support this view 
as he thinks he is able to trace analogies between Basque and 
Caucasian idioms and Dravidian, and accounts for them by 
postulating a very early linguistic continuum stretching over 
the whole of the Near East dating back to the fifth or even the 
sixth millennium B.C. and altogether pre-Indo-European. 
Lastly, there are scholars in the Tamil country who altogether 
discount the idea of a Dravidian immigration from outside and 
hold: that the Tamils are autochthonous children of the soil. 
It would be well to stress the fact that the problems briefly 
touched on here are very complex, and the time is not yet come 
for formulating definite conclusions on them. 

The evidence of archaeology in South India has so far 
afforded no support to the idea of a developed and prosperous 
material culture flourishing in Dravidian India before the 
advent of the Aryans. Caldwell’s study of the languages of 
the South enabled him to discover ‘a faithful picture of the 
simple life of the non-Aryanized Dravidians’ and to claim 
‘that the elements of civilization already existed among them.” 

And no Tamil linguist has come forward with results of 
further study calculated to modify the picture of a rather pri 
tive and poorish culture that Caldwell ascribed to the pre-Aryan 
Tamils. The advent of the Aryans therefore constitutes the 
turning point in the history of the Tamils as in that of the rest 
of the Indian people. Epic traditions of Agastya and Rama 
‘are the only peeps we get into the process of Aryanization of 
the South, a continuing historical process for which the name 
‘Sanskritization’ has been suggested by some modern anthro- 
pologists. Obviously the epic legends are not history, and it 
seems to us that no useful purpose can be served by secking to 
interpret them as such, though the descriptions of the aéramas, 
the forest dwellings of Aryan sages, do suggest that the incoming 
culture gained acceptance generally by a process of peaceful 
penetration and moral persuasion rather than by resort to 
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force. Most undoubtedly there was a large-scale mingling of 
‘peoples and the clearest evidence of it is afforded by the earliest 
strata of Tamil literature now accessible to us—the Sangam 
Jiterature as it is generally known. 

We find short Tamil inscriptions engraved in the southern 
Brahmi script in several natural caverns slightly touched up to 
render them fit for human habitation; these caverns occur 
smainly in the southern Tamil districts and the script belongs to 
about the second century B.C. and later ; the inscriptions show 
that Tamil had adapted the Brahmi script to its own use and 
that the language was still in a formative stage, though it had 
already felt the impact of northern influences, which goes far to 
confirm the chronology of cultural growth suggested above. 


Kingdoms 


From the dawn of history the Chéra, Chola and Pandya 
monarchies were the chief political powers in South India, 
and these are mentioned in the inscriptions of Agoka as inde- 
pendent neighbours of the Mauryan empire, along with the 
Satiyaputas who have been identified recently with the Adigai- 
méns of ancient Tamil literature. Earlier still, the Pandya 
Kingdom is mentioned by Megasthenes who recounts how the 
Indian Herakles established his daughter Pandaia as queen 
‘of the southern kingdom, particularly the land where pearls 
‘were obtained from the neighbouring sea. Megasthenes would 
identify the Indian Herakles with Krishna worshipped in 
Mathura in the Sirasena country, but the Pandyan capital 
was also a Mathura (Madurai) of the south and Tamil sources 
contain legends which bring” Megasthenes’s story into chose 
relation with Siva’s (Herakles) sports at Madurai. Tradition 
‘confers the name Chéla country on the area bounded on the 
north and south by two small streams of the same name Vellar 
(white river), the northern Vellir entering the sea near Porto 
Novo and the southern passing through the erstwhile Puduk- 
Kot{ai State (now part of the Tiruchchirapalli District), to the 
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‘west it extended up to Kéttaikkarai (the fortified bank), the 
traces of the strong embankment of which can still be seen in 
the Kulittalai Taluq of the Tiruchchirapalli district. ‘The 
territory to the south of Chéla kingdom upto Kanyakumari 
(C. Comorin) was the Pandya country, while the areas to the 
‘west and north of Chola-mandalam (which gains the form 
Coromandel later) were known as Kongu and Tondainadu 
respectively. On the west coast, Kollam (Quilon) and all 
and south of it formed part of the Pandya country, the original 
Chéra country comprising North Travancore, Cochin and 
South Malabar. Chéra rule was extended by early conquests 
into the interior up to the Kollimalai in Salem District on the 
traditional borders of the Chéla kingdom, so that a very large 
part of Kongu fell under its sway. 
Uraiytr, now a suburb of Tiruchchi 
south bank of the Kavéri was the Chéla capital, and Kavi 
pattayam (also called Puhar) at the mouth of that river its 
chief port,__‘The tiger was the Chola emblem, and the Ar, their 
garland. (The Pandyas had their capital at Madurai on the 
Vaigai rivéf, and their emblem was-a double carp and their 
garland Margosa; Korkai and Saliyiir were their chief ports 
‘on the east, while Nelcunda (Niranam) and Balita (Vilifiam) 
served them on the west. The site of Vaiji, the Chéra capital, 
has been much debated by modem scholars, some locating 
it near Musiri (Cranganore, the Muziris of the Greek sources) 
near the mouth of the Periyar, higher up the stream, while 
others identify it with the inland city Karar on the Amaravati 
river in the Tiruchchirapalli district; the inland location gains 
support from Ptolemy and an early Brahmi inscription of the 
third century A.D. mentioning Karu-Gr, and a much later 
‘Tamil inscription which speaks of Karuvar alias Vaiji-mana- 
garam. The Chéras had the ankufa (elephant-goad ) and 
bow and arrow for their emblem and palm-leaves for their 
garland. Musiri was their chief port, but there were many 
others like Tondi (Kadalundi), Marandai (unidentified), Narava 


;palli town on the 
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(Naura and Nitrias of the Greek-writers) farther north, and 
Porkad (Bakara) in the south. It is doubtful if the Pallavas 
who ruled from Kafichi from about the fourth century A.D. 
or a little carlier were the descendants of the Tondaimans who 
were ruling from the same capital earlier as contemporaries 
of the Chélas, Karikala for instance. Tondai is the name of a 
creeper, and Pallava means ‘sprout’, and there are legends of 
different dates and provenance accounting for the names 
Tondaiman and Pallava. The earliest seaports of Tondai- 
mangalam we hear of are Sopattinam (Sopatma of the Grecks, 
identified with Markénam) and Poduke (Greek for Puducei 
Pondicherry). 


Sangam Age 


‘The first tangible account of these kingdoms, their rulers, 
polity and culture, and their trade is found in the earlieststratum 
of Tamil literature accessible to us, the Sangam literature as 
it is called, and in the writings of European writers of the first 
and second centuries of the Christian era, particularly Pliny 
the Elder, the anonymous author of the Periplus of the Erythracan 
sea, both of the late first century A.D..and Ptolemy, the second 
century Geographer of Alexandria, An academy (Sangam) 
of scholars and poets said to have been maintained at Madurai 
by the Pandya kings standardized literary usage, and for this 
reason the Tamil literature of this epoch has been designated 
Sangam literature. All that has survived of this literature 
comprises about 30,000 lines of poetry included in eight sche- 
matic anthologies (Ejfuliogai, cight collections) and another 
called “Ten Idylls’ (Pattuppatju). The twin epics, Silappadi- 
Karam and Mayimétalai used to be included among Sangam 
‘works; but now they are seen to differ very much from Sangam 
literature in vocabulary, structure and the society they reflect, 
and therefore to belong to a much later age. On the other hand 
the Tolkppiyam, the earliest and most comprehensive Tamil 
grammar accessible to us, is much nearer the Sangam period. 
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Legend, first recorded about the ninth century A.D. in 
the commentary to the Jpaiyandr Ahapporul, a short grammatical 
treatise ascribed (by its very name) to the authorship of god 
Siva, mentions three Tamil Sangams which lasted, at long 
intervals, all together for nearly ten thousand years and counted 
among their members 8,398 poets including some divinities, 
monarchs and sages; some modern writers accept this legend 
wholesale and allow patriotism to cloud criticism. We may 
accept the reality of one Sangam, the so called third Sangam 
of the legend, for its existence is attested by epigraphy (Sinna- 
mannir plates of the tenth century A.D.) and the existence of a 
body of literature bearing clear traces of its early origin. A 
Dravidia Sangam of the Jains is known to have been founded 
at Madurai by Vajjanandi about 470 A.D. but we do not know 
if the Jains furnished a model to the Tamil poets or imitated 
their example. 

‘To determine the duration of the period of this Sangam, we 
must study the synchronisms traceable in the poems. They 
mention a number of kings and chieftains, and in most cases 
the poems carry colophons giving the names of the poets who 
composed them and the occasions when they were composed. 
‘These colophons must have been added by the editors of the 
schematic anthologies in which we find them grouped, and 
may be taken to embody on the whole a correct and authentic 
tradition. A careful study of these data suggests something 
like five or six continuous generations, say a period of a century 
and a half or two at the most. We have genealogies only for 
the Chéras; in other instances we have only unrelated names, 
and this renders a regular political history of the period impos- 
sible. There were besides the three ‘crowned kings’ seven 
liberal patrons of the poets Valfal-s called Pari, Ay, Elini, 
Nalli, Malaiyan, Péhan and Ori. 

‘The Silappadikdvam bases its story on a synchronism between 
the reigns of the Chéra king Senguttuvan and Gajabahu I of 
Ceylon, latter half of the second century A.D.; though the 
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epic is obviously a much later work, there seems to be no reason. 
to doubt the correctness of the synchronism suggested by it. 
‘At any rate, it fits in with the striking coincidence between the 
data on maritime trade gathered from the Sangam poems and 
the numerous finds of Roman coins in gold and silver of the 
early Roman empire in differnt sites in South India, There 
is also the discovery in recent years of a Roman ‘factory’ at 
Arikaméqu near Pondicherry; the date of the ‘factory’ is 
precisely determined by Roman pottery from a well known 
manufacturer of the first century A.D. It may be noted in 
passing that the name Arikamédu is a corruption of Aruhan- 
méqu, the mound of the Arhat (Jina) as may be seen from a 
large image of Mahavira enshrined there. 

‘The monarchs of the three kingdoms were believed, at 
Teast in later ages, to be of immemorial antiquity, and the 
Sangam poems hear clear witness of the eagerness with which 
all of them sought to connect themselves with the occurrences 
in the Great War (Mahabharata) between the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas. The first Chéra monarch we hear of, Udiyai- 
jéral, is said to have fed sumptuously both the armies at Kuru- 
kkshetra; this means perhaps that an ancestor of his did so rather 
than that he was a contemporary of the Great War—a common 
poetic convention sanctions the practice of attributing to any 
King all the achievements of his ancestors. Udiyaijéral’s real 
date seems to have been in the early second century A.D. 
(c. 180). His son Neduajéral Adan won a naval victory and 
took captive several Yavana (Greco-Roman) traders whom he 
released after collecting a heavy ransom. Generally the Yavana 
traders were welcomed on the coast, and the particular reasons 
for this conflict are not clear. Adan won other victories and 
attained the rank of an adhiraja (super-king) ; he had also the 
title Imayavaramban, one who had the Himalaya for boundary, 
and was said to have carved his emblem of the bow on the 
brow of the snow-clad mountain, an obvious poetic exaggeration 
like some others in these poems, He had a last war with his 
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Chéla contemporary, in which both the monarchs perished 
and their queens performed Sati, burning themselves on the 
pyres of their husbands. 

Adan had two sons, both distinguished soldiers. The more 
celebrated of the two was Senguttuvan, the righteous Kuftuva, 
celebrated by Paranar, one of the most famous and longest 
lived poets of the Sangam period. Paranar mentions only a 
victorious campaign against the chieftain of Mobur besides 
some naval victory which perhaps earned him the title kadal- 
pirakkottiya, who drove back the sea. But the epilogue to 
Paranar’s decade in the Ten Tens ( Padirrupattu on which see 
section on literature) gives other data, some of a semi-legendary 
nature; the king is said here to have intervened in a Chéla 
‘war of succession and secured the throne to one prince at the 
cost of the lives of nine others; he is also said to have led an 
expedition to North India and defeated its kings in battle in 
an attempt to obtain a stone boulder suited to carve the image 
of pattini (Kannagi), the Divince chaste wife, who was enshrined 
subsequently, in the Chéra country. Whether this epilogue 
was elaborated in the epic Silappadikdram or condensed from it 
cannot be determined. Hints of the Kannagi-Kovalan saga 
occur in some early poems and Senguttuvan may have taken 
the lead in organizing the Pattini cult, or at least was believed 
to have done so. 

All together five monarchs of the Chéra line belonging to 
three generations are mentioned, besides a collateral line of 
three kings starting with Anduvan who ruled a part of the 
kingdom contemporancously with the other branch. The 
Chéra kingdom was perhaps looked upon as a family estate, 
the Kula-sangha of Kautilya who considered it an efficient 
form of state-organization. A similar clan rule may have 
prevailed among the contemporary Cholas and Pandyas as 
well, Best known among the kings of the collateral line was 
Peruajéral Irumporai (c. 190 A.D.) whose victory over the 
Adigaiman of Tagadir, generally identified with modem 
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Dharmapuri in Salem district, formed the subject of a later 
‘war poem Tagadir Yattirai, which has survived only in citations 
in other works. One of the latest Chéra princes of this age 
was ‘Séy of the Elephant eye’ (Yanaikkateéy) (c. A.D. 210) 
who was taken prisoner in battle by his Pandyan contemporary, 
‘a Nequfjjeliyan who was distinguished as the victor of Talaiya- 
langanam (battle), but Sey regained his freedom in time to 
forestal his deposition at home by his enemies. 

Among the Chélas Karikila (c. 200 A.D.) stands out 
pre-eminent. His father was Iaijet-cenni ‘of many beautiful 
chariots’ (of war), a brave king and hard fighter. Karikala 
means ‘the man with the charred leg’, a reference to a fire 
accident which befell the prince early in life. In later times 
‘the name was taken to be a Sanskrit expression meaning ‘death 
to Kali’ or ‘death to (enemy) elephants’. As a boy Karikila 
was deposed and imprisoned by his enemies, and his plucky 
escape and recapture of the throne are vividly described by 
the contemporary author of Patfinappalai, a long poem on the 
Chola emporium Kavéripatfinam in the Patluppaytu (Ten Tdylls) 
One of Karikila’s early achievements was the victory in a 
great battle at Venni, modem Koil Venpi—15 miles to the 
cast of Tafijavir. In this battle eleven rulers, Vélir and kings, 
lost their war drums in the field ; the Pandya and the Chéra 
lost their glory, and the latter sustained the last disgrace that 
could befall a warrior—a wound on his back—and from a 
consequent sense of shame sat facing north, sword in hand 
and starved himself to death. Venni was thus a.turning point 
in Karikila’s career and gained him the hegemony of the Tamil 
land. In another victory at Vahaipparandalai, ‘the field of 
Vahai trees’, Karikala deprived nine enemy chieftains of their 
state umbrellas. He is said to have stopped the migration of 
people from his country by offering them inducements to stay, 
to have promoted the reclamation and settlement of forest 
Jand and to have improved agriculture by multiplying irrigation 
tanks, The king was a follower of the vedic religion, performed 
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sacrifices, and lived well, enjoying life to the full, In later 
times many colourful legends gathered round him and he 
was claimed as the ancestor of many ruling families in the 
‘Telugu country. After Karikdla the Chola kingdom fell into 
the hands of lesser princes and civil wars became more or less 
chronic and invited foreign interventions. 

Among the Pandyas the most celebrated was Nedufijeliyan 
(c. 210 A.D.), the victor of Talaiydlanginam as already noted. 
Among his ancestors mentioned in the Maduaikkaiji, a long 
poem by Mangudi Marudam, two deserve notice here. One 
‘was Mudukudumi Peruvaludi also mentioned in the Vélvikudi 
copper-plate grant of the ninth century A.D.; a stem conqueror 
who treated conquered lands with much harshness, he performed 
many vedic sacrifices and became known as ‘palsalai', of many 
sacrificial halls, The other was Neguijeliyan, distinguished as 
victor against the Aryan forces (Ariyappadai-kadanda); the 
tragedy of Kovalan’s death at Madurai and king's sudden 
death of a broken heart when his terrible error was brought 
home to by Kannagi form the theme of the Silappadikaram. 
‘A short poem ascribed to this king puts learning above birth 
and caste. 

‘Neduijeliyan of Talaiyalangénam was a boy at his accession 
and proved himself more than equal to a hostile combination 
of his two neighbouring monarchs and five minor chieftains. 
There has come down to us a simple poem of great force and 
Deauty in which the youthful monarch swears an oath of heroism 
and victory in the coming fight. His enemies hoped for easy 
victory against the tender youth and advanced to the heart 
of his kingdom in search of large booty; but the prince pursued 
the invaders across the frontier into the Chéla country and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on them at Talaiyalangénam, some 
cight miles north-east of Tiruvalir in the Tanjavir District, 
and as we have already seen took captive the Chéra king Sey 
of the Elephant-eye. The poet Marudan of Mangudi refers 
to the battle, and also calls his patron lord of Korkai and the 
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war lord of the Southern Paradavar, thereby hinting that the 
people of the pearl-fishery coast formed an important section 
of his army. 

‘Famous among the vélir chieftains of the time were—Ay and 
Pari, both celebrated by several poets in a number of poems. 
‘The Véls claimed to have issued from the sacrificial fire-pit of a 
northern sage and cherished other legends of their connection 
with Vishou and Agastya. One of their ancestors is said to 
have shot down a tiger which was about to attack a sage in the 
midst of his penance—a legend also adopted by the Hoysalas 
of Mysore in later times. Ay’s country lay round about the 
Podiya hill, the southernmost section of the Western Ghats, 
and Ptolemy mentions him as,‘Aioi’, and includes mount Bettigo 
and Cape Comorin in the territory under his rule, Ay was a 
dynastic name bore by all the kings of the line as a prefix to 
their personal names. Ay Andiran—Andiran seems to be a 
Sanskrit word meaning hero—of whom we hear is said to have 
presented elephants to the poets he patronized and seems to 
have been a man of peace as the poems contain only one reference 
to his success in war when he pursued the Kongar to the western 
sea, Pari, the life long friend of the Brahmin poet Kapilan, 
ruled the part of the Pandya country round the hillock called 
Kodungunram or Pirdnmalai which is said to have included 
three hundred villages round the fortified hill in the centre. 
Kapilan who has left many charming poems on the country 
and its ruler stood by him when he was besieged by the ‘three 
crowned kings’ banded together, and the poet’s advice enabled 
Pari to offer prolonged resistance to his foes, And when the 
inevitable end came and Pari was killed, apparently by a 
stratagem, Kapilan took charge of his two unmarried daughters 
and tried without success to get them suitably married. Tradi- 
tion avers that Kapilan starved himself to death in the end, 
and a late inscription records that he married off Pari’s daughter, 
only one not two, to the Malaiyaman of Mulldr before he 
entered the fire to attain heaven, But the veracity of either 
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account may be doubted in view of the existence of a decade 
in the ‘Ten Tens’ from this poet in praise of the Chéra king 
Selvakkadungo Vali Adan, whose patronage Kapilan may 
‘The Adigaiman (dynastic name) 
was the chieftain of Tagadar, the 
patron of the celebrated poetess Auvaiyar, and the opponent of 
the Chéra Perufijéral Irumporai as already noted. According 
to Auvaiyar Adigaiman was born of a family which honoured 
and sacrifices, introduced the sweet sugar-cane 
from heaven into the world, and ruled with ability for a long 
time. Adigaiman lost his fight against Chéra despite the 
aid he got from the Pandya and Chola; he acknowledged Chéra 
suzerainty, and lost his life in war in a battle he fought for his 
suzerain, Auvaiyar laments his death but does not mention 
the occasion for it, or the vassalage to the Chéra. She alto 
bewails the days that remained to her after Adigaiman had 
eared his title to a hero-stone i.e. died in battle. 

Evidently more important than the vélir chieftains was 
the line of the Tiraiyans, ‘the gift of the waves of the sea to 
the earth’, who claimed descent from Vishnu. They were 
also known as Tondaimans and their country Tondaimandalam, 
and legend mentions a liaison between a Chéla prince and a 
Naga maiden leading to the birth of a boy who was floated on 
the waves of the sea with a tondai twig tied to his neck as a mark 
of identity. Tiraiyar Tondaimans seem to have ruled an 
extensive territory which included Véngadam (Tirupati hill) 
in the west and extended to the sea on the east. Tondaiman 
Tlandiraiyan was a contemporary of Karikala Chéla, both being 
celebrated by poet Ruttirangannanar (Rudraksha) in poems 
included in the ‘Ten Idyls’. There is no hint anywhere of his 
being related to Karikala or of his political subordination tothe 
Chala power. Tlandiraiyan was himself a poet and in one of his 
songs he stresses the importance of the personal character of 
the monarch in the promotion of good rule, How the Pallavas of 
later history were related to the Tiraiyar is amoot question. 

2 
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A certain Nalliyakkédan, a chieftain who ruled over territory 
including Gidangil (near Tindivanam), Eyiypattinam (Mark- 
nam), and Amir and Vélir, seems to mark the close of the 
Sangam epoch about 300 A.D. or a little later, as in his day 
charity had dried up in the three Tamil capitals and all ancient 
patrons of learning and the arts were no more—obviously an 
‘exaggerated statement made by the poet Nattattanar in the 
poem on Nalliyakkédan, bearing the name Sirupandyruppadai. 


Interlude after the Sangam 


After the close of the Sangam age there follows a blank in 
the political history of the Tamil kingdoms. Only the Pallavas 
are known, after the fall of the Satavahanas of the Deccan, to 
have built up a fairly extensive empire south of the Krishn’ 
and Tungabhadra rivers exending from sea to sea with Kafichi- 
puram as their capital. And we see clearly that the ‘Sanskrit 
ization’ of Tamil civilization has proceeded much farther 
than before. The earliest inscriptions of the Pallavas on stone 
and copper come from outside the Tamil country and are in 
the Prakrit language and belong to the late third and early 
fourth centuries A.D. Pallava is a Sanskrit word meaning 
‘sprout’, and a new legend comes up that the founder of the 
line, the son of a Mahabharata hero and a celestial nymph, 
‘was cradled at his birth in a litter of sprouts. The Pallavas 
had the bull for their crest. 

In the middle of the fourth century Vishpugopa of Kanchi 
amet the Gupta emperor Samudragupta in battle, and was 
probably assisted by his feudatory Ugrasena of Palakka, After 
‘Samudragupta’s invasion the Pallavas lost their western terri- 
tories to the Kadambas and the Gangas, whose history does 
not come within the scope of the present account. A number 
of Sanskrit copper-plates give the, names and mutual relations 
of rulers who ruled the diminished kingdom for about two 
centuries after 350 A.D.; these charters, mostly votive in 
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character, show the monarchs to have been Hindu in their 
faith and give some details of their administrative system, but 
make no reference to any events of political history. 

Further south in the Tamil country proper we have a 
historical night after the Sangam, the curtain rising again only 
towards the latter part of the sixth century A.D. Then we hear 
that a rather mysterious and ubiquitous enemy of civilization, 
the evil rulers called Kalabhras, had come and upset the estab- 
lished political order which was restored only by the more or 
less simultaneous emergence of the Pandyas and the Pallavas 
of the Simhavishnu line in the Tamil land, and of the Chalukyas 
of Badami across the Tungabhadra in western Deccan, Of the 
Kalabhras we have little definite knowledge. The Vélvikudi 
grant of the Pandyas (ninth century) denounces them as evil 
Kings, kali-arafar, whose invincible arms uprooted many adfi- 
rdjas and upset the social order confiscating all charitable 
deoaddnas and brakmadeyas, gifts to gods and brahmins. Buddha- 
datta, a Buddhist writer of this period in the Kaveri region, 
states that he enjoyed the patronage of Accuta Vikkanta of the 
Kalabba kula; late literary tradition in Tamil states that this 
ruler kept in confinement the three ‘crowned kings’ of the 
‘Tamil country, and some songs about him which make him 
lord of the Nandi hills are quoted by Amitasagara, a jain Tamil 
grammarian of the tenth century. Probably Accuta was himself 
a Buddhist ruling over an extensive kingdom, and the political 
revolution attributed to the Kalabhras was due to religious 
antagonisms. The Saiva hagiologist of the late twelfth century, 
Sekkilér, mentions Karuvan, a Kalabhra ruler of Kalandai in 
Tondaindd—one of the nayanars (Saiva saints). There are 
also references to the Kalavar and their chief Pulli whose territory 
included the Tirupati hill. We may perhaps surmise the 
Kalavar-kalabhras were a widespread tribe whose large scale 
defection to the heretical faiths resulted in a political and 
social upset lasting over some generations. Whatever it was, 
the Chélas disappear completely in this debacle and do not 
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make a significant reappearance till the ninth century; but a 
branch of them can be traced in the Telugu Chélas of the 
Rayalasima, mentioned by Hiuen Tsang in the seventh century. 
The age of Sengandn, famous in legend and counted among 
the mythical ancestors of the imperial Cholas, is a moot question, 

The dark period marked by the ascendancy of Buddhism, 
and perhaps also of Jainism, witnessed apparently much literary 
activity in Tamil. Most of the works grouped under the head 
“The eighteen minor works’ (padinen—thilkkanakku) were written, 
during this period if not also the Tolkafpiyam, and other works; 
the Sileppadikaram and Manimakalai may be later still and fall 
in the next period. Many of the authors were votaries of the 
heretical sects, quite a contrast to the precious little we hear of 
these sects in the Sangam literature. Such was the background 
to the Hindu religious revival of the succeeding epoch. 


Pandya—Pallaca period 


‘The overthrow of Kalabhra rule in the latter half of the sixth 
‘century was the first step in the revival of Pandya and 
Pallava power, and for the succeeding two centuries and a half 
these two dynasties divided the entire country betwee. them 
and ruled from their respective capitals of Madurai and 
Kaaichipuram. ‘They engaged in more or less constant wars, 
and the boundary between their kingdoms shifted north and south 
of the Kavéri according to the exigencies of war. The Pallavas 
had to fight on two fronts, for besides the Pandyas in the south, 
they had enemies on the other side of the Tungabhadra to con- 
tend with—at first the Chalukyas of Badami (550—750) and 
later the Rashtrakatas of Manyakheta (Malkhed). ‘The enemies 
of the Pallavas were the natural allies of the Pandyas, while the 
rulers of Ceylon as the neighbours of the Pandyas were more 
inclined to be on the side of the Pallavas. 

‘OF the first three kings of the Pandya revival we know little 
besides their names and titles viz. Pandyadhiraja Kadungon 
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(590—620), Maravaranan AvanisiJamani (620-645), and Seliyan 
‘Vanavan Séndan or Jayanta Varman (645-670). The adhirdja 
title of the first king shows that some subordinate rulers acknow- 
Jedged him as overlord, and Séndan must have gained successes 
against the Chéras before he assumed their title Vanavan. 

We are, however, better informed about the contemporary 
Pallava rulers, Simbavishnu (560-580), the real founder of the 
line, ruled over the entire country between the Krishna and the 
Kaveri and assumed the title Avanisiriha (lion of the earth ). 
He was worshipper of Vishnu. His son Mahendravarman I 
(580-630) was a versatile genius who must be counted among 
the most interesting figures of history. He was soldier, poet, 
musician, architect and religious reformer. He saved his capital 
from the invasion of the Chalukya Pulakesin II of Badimi by 
his victory at Pullalir, though he could not recover the northern 
provinces, occupied by the invading enemy. He is believed 
to have been a Jaina at first who changed over to Saivism under 
the influence of the Saiva saint Appar alias Tirunivukkara‘u, 
himself a convert from Jainism, and a very persuasive propa- 
gandist of the new bhakti cult. Mahendravarman deprecated 
extreme and corrupt religious practices, and turned the laugh 
against the Kapalikas and Buddhist shitshus in his pleasant farce 
Mattavilasa which is remarkably free from the intensity of sectarian 
feeling that was growing around him. He gloried in many 
curious titles Vickitra chitla and Gunabhara being among them. 
‘His achievements in architecture and music will be mentioned 
elsewhere. In his time the Pallava country must have had close 
cultural and trade relations with the Hindu colonies in the East 
and the title Mahendravarman was assumed by the contempo- 
rary king of Kambuja, Chitrasena, who too installed a linga 
temple of Siva on a mountain fort as the Pallava monarch did 
in Tiruchchirapall 

Under his son Narasitihavarman I Mahamalla (A.D. 630- 
668) the Chajukya renewed his attack on the Pallavas and their 
capital was threatened a second time. In_a series of hard fought 
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‘engagements including one at Manimangalam, 20 miles west 
of Kafichi, Pulakesin’s attempt was foiled, and Narasithhava 
man invaded in turn the Chalukya country and occupied its 
capital Badami after a siege of its strong fortress in the defence 
of which Pulakesin lost his life (A.D. 642). In this war 
‘Narasirnhavarman was assisted by the refugee Sinhalese prince 
‘Minavarma on whose behalf he led two naval expeditions against 
Ceylon. Though Ménavarma gained the throne of Ceylon on 
the second occasion, he was once more driven into exile and 
sought refuge in the Pallava court perhaps after the death of 
Narasirhavarman, 

‘The Chinese Buddhist monk Hiuen Tsang travelled in South 
India in 641-2 and found Jainism still flourishing. Narasith- 
havarman developed the port called Mimallapuram (vulgo 
‘Mahabalipuram) after his title and embellished it with sculp- 
‘tures, monoliths, and scooped in temples. This great monarch 
‘was followed on the throne by his son Mahendravarman II who 
hhad a short reign of two years and was succeeded by his son 
Parameévaravarman I (670-700). Meanwhile the Chalukyas 
recovered their unity and strength under Vikramaditya I the 
ablest of the sons of Pulakesin IT, and renewed the Pallava war. 
‘They contracted an alliance with the Pandya ruler of the south, 
Arikesari Parénkusa Maravarman I (670-710), son and successor 
of Séndan, and a great fighter who strove for the extension of the 
Pandya kingdom at the cost of the Pallava. The Gangas of 
Mysore were the subordinate allies of Vikramaditya I” who 
inflicted defeat and death on Mahendravarman II and advanced 
against Kafichi early in the reign of Paramesvaravarman. An 
attempt to stop the inroad failed, and in the battle of Vilande, 
Bhavikrama, the Ganga ally of Vikramaditya, took from the 
Pallava king a valued necklace containing the gem ugrodaya. 
‘At the same time the Pandya advanced from the south, and 
Paramesvara, who wanted to dispose of the Pandya first, met 
‘with defeat in the battles of Nelvéli and Sankaramangai in the 
southern marches of his kingdom. Vikramaditya pursued 
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him there and encamped on the banks of the Kavéri at Uraiyar. 
‘Undaunted by defeats, Paramesvara effected a diversion by send- 
ing an army into the heart of the Chalukya kingdom to threaten 
the safety of Badami itself, and ended the war by gaining a re- 
sounding victory against Vikramaditya in the battle of Peruvala~ 
nallir in the Tiruchchirapalli District. 

Pandya Arikesari who won successes against the Paravas of 
the pearl fishery coast and the people of South Travancore, was 
most probably the Kin (hump-back) Pandya of Saiva tradition 
who was reclaimed for Saivism from Jainism by saint Tirujti 
nasambandar. Arikesari’s son was Kochchadaiyan Ranadhi 
(c. 710-730) who justified his title (Heroic in war) by carrying 
his arms as far as Mangalore and extending the Pandya power 
into the Kongu country, besides subjugating the Ays of the 
Podiya hill nearer home. Ranadhira’s son Méravarman 
Rajasirhha I (730-765) was a worthy successor of his father and 
continued his policy of expansion by wars in Kongu and against 
the Pallavas. 

In the Pallava country Paramesvaravarman I was succeeded 
by his peaceful son Narasirhhavarman I1 Rajasiha (700-728) 
and there was a comparative lull in the conflict with the Cha- 
Jukyas. The reign was prosperous and as the king was an ardent 
Saivite, he spent his energy and resources in the erection of many 
fine temples of which an account will be found in another chapter. 
Literature flourished and the poet Dandin is said to have spent 
many years in Rajasirhha’s court. Maritime trade grew and 
embassies were sent to China, Rajasiha was followed by his 
surviving son Paramesvaravarman II (728-731), the other son 
Mahendravarman III having predeceased him, After Para- 
mesvaravarman II there wasno one in the direct line to succeed 
him, and there were apparently disputes among rivals. The 
officials of the capital acting along with the ghatika (college) 
of leamed Brahmins and the people chose as king a prince from 
a collateral line, another Paramesvaravarman better known as 
‘Nandi Varman Pallavamalla, who apparently had to fight his way 
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into the capital. There was also another pretender to the throne 
Chitramaya who had the support of a party in the city and also 
‘of the Pandyan king. In the war that ensued Nandivarman 
‘suffered several defeats from Pandya Rajasirhha and shuthimself 
up in the fortress of Nandipura, near Kumbakonam, The 
able Pallava general Udayachandra raised the siege of Nandi- 
pura after inflicting defeats on the enemy and putting Chitra- 
miya to the sword. “He also punished the Nishada chief Prithivi 
vyaghra who ventured to capture the horse let loose by Nandivar- 
man for his aioamedha (horse-sacrifice) and suffered for it by 
losing the territory he held of the Eastem Chalukya ruler 
‘Vishnuvardhana III. 

About 740 the Chalukya ruler Vikramaditya IT renewed the 
war against the Pallava with aid from his Ganga feudatory 
Sripurusha. Nandivarman was defeated and his capital occupied 
‘by the Chalukya ruler who, however, conducted himself with 
great restraint, his sole aim being to wipe out the disgrace that 
had fallen on his family by the occupation of Badami by Nara- 
simthavarman I. Like him Vikramaditya had an inscription 
attesting his occupation of the enemy capital engraved on a pil- 
lar in the Kailasanatha temple and then withdrew into his own 
country. Some time later there was another raid, on Pallava 
territory by Kirtivarman II, son of Vikramaditya II, and the 
Chalukya prince gained much booty in elephants, gold and 
Jewellery. 

‘The Pandya Rajasiha I extended his power into the Kongu 
country across the Kavéri; this brought him into conflict with 
Sripurusha and Kirttivarman IT; both together sustained a de- 
feat in the battle of Venbai and made peace with the Pandya, 
offering the hand of a Ganga princess to the son of Rajasirhha. 

‘The weak Chalukya ruler had a mighty vassal in the Rashtra- 
ita Dantidurga who as a part of his preparation for a finalstroke 
against his suzerain, invaded the Pallava territory and after a 
demonstration of force in front of Kafichi, made an alliance with 
Nandivarman II giving him his daughter Reva in marriage (c.750). 
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Some years later (c. 770) Nandivarman defeated Sripurusha 
in a second battle at ViJande and recovered the royal necklace 
of the Pallavas containing the gem Ugrodaya, besides taking away 
some of the Ganga territory and handing it over to the Bana 
feudatory of the Pallavas. There was conflict also between 
Nandivarman II and Jatila Pardntaka alias Varaguna I (765- 
815), son and successor of Pandya Rajasiha I, Varaguna 
‘was a great soldier and got the best of the war against the Pal- 
lava and his allies from Kongu, Kerala and Tagadur. He also 
stormed the fortified post of Vilifian (10 miles south of Trivandram) 
and subjugated south Travancore and Ay’s mountain country. 
‘The Pandyan expansion continued under Varaguna’s son and 
successor Sri Mara Srivallabha (815-862) who invaded Ceylon 
in the reign of Sena I (831-851) and sacked his capital after ravag- 
ing the northern part of the island. 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla continued to rule till about 795. 
‘He had a notable contemporary in the Vaishnava saint Tiruman- 
gai Alvar, and being himself a staunch Vaishnava, he erected the 
Vaikunthaperumal temple which carries sculptured scenes of 
Pallava history from its legendary beginnings to the reign of 
‘Nandivarman himself; several panels bear inscriptions explain- 
ing the story. Nandi was succeeded by his son Dantivarman 
(795-846). Pandya aggression under the intrepid Varaguna I 
and his son deprived the Pallavas of much territory in Tanjavii 
and Tiruchchirapal}i Districts in the south, and their dynastic con- 
nection with the Rash{rakiitas did not mitigate political hostility, 
and Dantivarman had to submit to Govinda IIT in Kafichi 
itself, Dantivarman had great contemporaries in Sundara- 
marti, Cheraman Perum] and Sankara Acharya. He was 
succeeded by his abler son Nandivarman III (846-869). He 
formed alliances with Gangas, Chdlas, and even the Rashtra- 
‘kiitas and Sinhalese and created a confederacy to curtail the 
‘overgrown Pandya power; early in his reign he defeated Sri Mara 
Srivallabha in the decisive battle of Tellaru in Wandiwash taluq 
of the North Arcot District. ‘The scene of the battle shows the 
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extent of the Pandya expansion and explains the success of Nandi 
TIT in securing allies in his task. He followed up the victory at 
‘Tel}aru by rolling back the Pandya forces and himself invading 
the Pandya country up to the Vaigai river. But Srl Mara re- 
covered his position sufficiently to defeat Nandivarman ITT near 
Kumbakonam about 859. Nevertheless Nandi was an able 
ruler and a liberal patron of artand literature, He maintained a 
fleet and an inscription of his at Takua-pa on the west coast of 
the Malay peninsula attests his rule over some territory there. 
His son by the Rashfrakita princess Sankha, Nripatunga by 
name (859-899), avenged the last defeat of his father on the banks 
of the Ariéil river (a branch of the Kavéri), in which $17 Mara 
‘was defeated. About the same time Sena IT (851-885) of Ceylon, 
the nephew and successor of Sena I, led an expedition against 
the Pandya ruler ostensibly in support of the claims of a Pandya 
prince to the throne, Madura was sacked and Sti Maya died 
of the wounds he received in the fighting. His son Varaguna- 
varman II, perhaps the same as the prince who invoked Sena’s 
aid, was enthroned by the Sinhalese commander in 862 with 
the approval of Nripatunga who thus became suzerain of the 
Pandyas for a time, 


Rise of Chile power 


The Chdlas emerged from their long obscurity about this 
time. Vijayalaya (abode of victory) acting as a Pallava feudatory 
took the city of Tafijavar ftom the Muttaraya chief, allies of the 
Pandya, and made it his headquarters in the middle of the ninth 
century. In turn Pandya Varagupa II marched north to curb 
the Pallava power, but was met by a formidable opposition led 
by Neipatunga’s son, the Yuvaraja Aparajita, who had for sup- 
port the Chéla Aditya I, the son and successor Vijayalaya, and 
the Ganga Prithivipati I. ‘The decisive battle was fought at 
Sri Purambiyan near Kumbakonam (885 A.D.). The invader 
suffered a crushing defeat though Prithivipati lost his 
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life. The grateful Pallava added some new territory to Aditya’s 
heritage. Aditya, however, was no longer content to be sub- 
ordinate and realized the weakness of his overlord; he invaded 
Tondaimandalam and annexed the entire Pallava country after 
killing Aparajita in battle (903). The Chéla territory thence- 
forth bordered on that of the Rashtrakiitas. Aditya then took 
the Kongu country from the Pandya Parantaka Viraniriyana 
(880-900) the younger brother and successor of Varaguna II, 
and extended his suzerainty over Ganga country now ruled by 
Prithivipati IT, the grandson of Prithivipati I. One of Aditya’s 
queens was a Rashtrakiita princess and his son Parantaka married 
the daughter of the Kerala ruler. Heis credited with constructing 
Siva temples all along the Kavéri. He died at Tondaimanad 
near Kalahasti and a temple was erected there over his remains 
by his son Parantaka who succeeded him in 907. 

The reign of Paréntaka I (907-55) was marked by success 
and prosperity for the best part of it, but ended in disaster which 
led to confusion for the following thirty years tll the accession 
of Rajardja I, the real founder of the Chéla empire. Early in 
his reign Pardntaka invaded the Pandya country; its king Raja~ 
sinha IT (A.D. 900-920 ) was aided by Kassapa V of Ceylon, 
but the combined forces were defeated at Vellir, and Rajasirhha 
fled to Ceylon, and thence to Kerala, Soon after Parantaka had 
to face a Rashtrakiita invasion led by Krishna IT who espoused 
the cause of Kannaradeva (a son of Aditya by the Rashtrakita 
princess) who had been excluded from the throne by Parantaka’s 
accession; the invader was aided by the Banas and Vaidumbas, 
but the loyal Ganga Prithivipati IT stood by Parantaka and 
enabled him to gain a decisive victory against the invaders at 
Vallila. There followed over twentyfive years of peaceful 
development during which rural autonomy developed and litera- 
‘ture was patronized; Venkata Madhava wrote his commentary 
on the Rigveda on the banks of the Kavéri. Trouble arose 
again in the northwest frontier after the death of Prithivipati IT 
some time about 940; the Bina and Vaidumba refugees at his 
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court induced Rashtrakita Krishna IIT and his brother-in-law 
(sister’s husband ) the Ganga Batuga II to invade the Chéla 
‘country; Paréntaka sustained a crushing defeat at Takkolam 
near Arkonam in 949 and his eldest son Rajaditya was killed 
in battle by a well-aimed arrow from Bituga. Krishna III 
occupied a good part of the Chéla kingdom for some years and 
styled himself captor of Kachchi and Tafjai; the Pandyas 
revolted. 
Effective recovery from the disaster began under Rajaraja I 
(985-1014) the great-grandson of Pardntaka. Rajaraja was the 
real founder of the Chdla empire, a great soldier and statesman 
‘who welded the entire Tamil country into asingle lasting political 
unit and organized an efficient bureaucratic administrative 
system. He revived the naval tradition of the Pallava Nandi- 
varman III and conquered the northern part of Ceylon and the 
Maldives after destroying the Chéra navy and making himself 
master of Viliham on the west coast. He established his sway 
over the bulk of the modern Mysore country and made the Chéla 
empire the neighbour and rival of the newly established power 
of the Chalukyas of Kalyani under Taila II, (973-997). Taila’s 
son and successor Satyaéraya became Rajaraja’s chief 
enemy especially after the latter had established his proteges, 
the brothers Saktivarman and VimalAditya, as rulers in succession 
of the Eastern Chilukya kingdom of Vengi in the eastern half 
of the Deccan (A.D. 1000). Satyasraya invaded Vengi and 
Rajardja retaliated by sending his son Rajendra on a devastating 
raid into ChiJukya country in the west and threw back the 
Chalukya forces from Vengi also. Rajaraja gained vast booty 
from his wars which he used in building and endowing the cele- 
brated temple Rajarajesvara in his capital Taijévir. Rajendra 
‘was installed as Yuvardja in 1012, and friendly relations cultivated 
with the maritime empire of Sri Vijaya whose Sailendra ruler 
was permitted to build at Negapatam, the first port of call 
on the mainland for ships from Sri Vijaya, a Vihara called 
Chadamanivihara after the father of the Sti Vijaya monarch. 


hall 
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Rajendra succeeded his father in 1014 and made his son 
Rajadhiraja I yuvaraja four years later. Rajendra completed 
the conquest of Ceylon begun by his father; but the Ceylonese 
never reconciled themselves to this foreign rule and 
Vikramabahu I set up rule in South Ceylon from 1029. Pandya 
and Kerala, became a separate viceroyalty under a prince royal 
who bore the title Chéla-Pandya and had his headquarters at 
Madurai. There were succession disputes in Vengi after Vimal- 
Aditya (1018), and Rajendra had to intervene against the western 
Chalukyas and their partisans; he took advantage of the occasion 
to proclaim his power to the North by a successful raid up to the 
Ganges in north-eastern India, thus winning for himself the title 
Gangaikonda which he perpetuated by founding the new capital 
Gangaikondachdlapuram in the wild regions of the Tiruchchira- 
palli district adjoining South Arcot. ‘Then followed a big naval 
war against Sri Vijaya; the relations with that state were no lon- 
ger friendly, possibly because the ambitious Rajendra pursued a 
too aggressive policy in the Bay of Bengal wanting to make it a 
Chala lake, or because Sri Vijaya sought to obstruct the free 
intercourse between the Chola power and China, The Chélas 
gained a resounding success and Sri Vijaya which had to acknow- 
ledge Chéla suzerainty, never recovered from the blow (1025). 
Towards the end of Rajendra’s reign there was renewed war 
against the Chalukya on the Vengi front which continued even 
into the reign of Rajadiraja which began in 1044. The war 
‘was waged with ferocity on both sides, and Kalyanapura, the 
Chalukya capital, was sacked by Rajadhiraja who assumed the 
title Vijayarajendra during the Virabhisheka (anointment of 
heroes) he celebrated there. Undaunted by defeat, the ChaJukya 
SomeSvara I pursued the war through several campaigns until 
in the hot battle at Koppam (1053) intheRaichur doab Rajadhi- 
raja was mortally wounded ; his brother Rajendra II took up 
the command at once and saved the day for the Cholas, He 
set up a pillar of victory at Kollapura (Kolhapur) before retumn- 
ing to his capital Gangaikondachélapuram. But Somesvara 
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renewed the war in Vengi and Gangavadi; and was again de- 
feated at Kiidalsangaman (1062). Rajendra IL died soon 
after (1063) and was succeeded on the throne by his brother 
Virarajendra, ‘The Chalukya war continued with much fighting, 
all outside the Tamil country. Somesvara I contracted an in- 
curable disease and died by ceremonially drowning himself 
in the Tungabhadra. The war still went on, but differences 
between the two son of Somesvara complicated its course. 
The end of strife came by the diplomacy of the younger Chalu- 
kya prince Vikramaditya; Virarajendra made peace with him 
and gave him one of his daughters in marriage and another to 
prince Rajardja of Kalinga, a state which had fought on Vikra- 
miditya’s side, In this settlement the Eastern Chalukya prince 
Rajendra, son of Rajaraja of Vengi and grandson of the Chéla 
Rajendra I, suffered as the kingdom of Vengi which was his by 
right was made over to Vijayaditya VII, a half-brother of his 
father. But Rajendra got his opportunity when Virarajendra 
died in 1070 and his young son Adhirajendra became Chéla 
king. The young king faced a popular revolt which cost him. 
his life, Meanwhile Rajendra had seized Vengi from Vijaya~ 
ditya and now came south to occupy the Chéla throne which. 
had fallen vacant and crowned himself as Kulottunga I. His 
natural ally was Somesvara II, the elder brother of Vikramaditya. 
But in the war that followed, though Kulottunga won successes 
against Vikramaditya and drove him back from Kolar to beyond 
the Tungabhadra, Somesvara got the worst of it and was dethron- 
ed and imprisoned by Vikramaditya who became the Chalukya 
‘emperor in 1076. 


Later Cholas 


Kulottunga I and Vikramaditya ruled as contemporaries 
for nearly half a century. They were both able statesmen who 
clearly recognized the limits of their power and avoided open 
war as far as possible. Ceylon declared its independence (1072) 
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under Vijayabahu I and Kulottunga acquiesced, though he put 
down the revolts in Pandya and Kerala and tightened his con- 
trol over them by establishing military colonies and making new 
roads. He sent a quasi-diplomatic mission to China in 1077, 
and received an embassy from Sri Vijaya. Vengi was ruled by 
Kulottunga’s sons taking turn as Viceroys, and one of them 
Vikrama Chéla had to fight wars with the chieftains of Kolanu 
and Anantavarman Choda Ganga of Kalinga in 1097 and 1110. 
Chéla rule in Gangavadi (Mysore) was terminated by the rising 
power of the Hoysalas under Vishnuvardhana (1101-1142). 
When Vikramaditya re-established his power in Vengi after the 
departure of Vikrama Chéla from Vengi in 1118, the Chola 
kingdom became virtually coterminous with the Tamil country, 
a more compact and closely knit kingdom than the sprawling 
empire of his predecessors. Kulottunga is often called 
Sungandavirtia in literary works ; he must have effected some 
fiscal reform simplifying or abolishing tolls and transit duties 
of which details have not come down to us. 

‘The death of Vikramaditya in 1127 and the accesion of his 
weak son Someivara III at Kalyani gave Vikrama Chola (1120- 
1138) the chance of restoring Chéla suzerainty in Vengi after a 
hard battle on the banks of the Godavari and recover parts of 
the Kolar area in Mysore. The reigns of the son and grandson 
of Vikrama Chéla—Kulottunga II (1133-1150) and Rajaraja IL 
(1146-73), were marked by the growth of feudal conditions and 
the emergence of powerful vassals in different parts of the kingdom 
‘who often felt free to do much as they liked and disregard the 
weakening control of the central government. Rajaraja IL chose 
Rajadhiraja I, perhaps a cousin of his, as yuoargja in 1166, 
‘A succession dispute among the Pandyas who had been enjoying 
a -quasi-independent status since the time of Kulottunga I led 
to the intercession of the Cholas and the Sinhalese ruler Parakera~ 
mabahu I (1153-1186) on opposite sides, We may pass over the 
tiresome details of warfare and intrigue (1169-1177) ; in the end 
‘Vira Pandya was installed in Madurai with Chéla support, 
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and his rival KulaSekhara was driven into exile. Rajadhiraja 
TI was succeeded by Kulottunga III (1178-1216) whose exact 
relationship to his predecessor is not known. He found Vira 
Pandya turning disloyal and forming a hostile alliance with 
Parikramabahu of Ceylon and the ruler of Vénad; Kulottunga 
invaded his country and after driving Vira Pandya into exile, 
installed in his place, Vikrama Pandya, son of the exiled Kula- 
fekhara who had died meanwhile. In another campaign he 
fought the Chéras and Hoysala Ballala II (1173-1220), recovered 
Kongu and Tagadtir and performed a Vijayabhisheka at Karuvar 
in 1193. Peace was made with Balléla who married a Chéla 
princess. A new Pandya king Jatavarman KulaSekhara re- 
belled and was punished severely when Madurai was sacked 
and the coronation hall of the Pandyas was demolished (1205); 
though Kulagekhara was allowed to retain the throne, the seed 
had been sown for a war of revenge. 


Decline of the Chélas 


There is no evidence of the rule of Rajadhiraja in Nellore 
or the Norther Circars, though somewhat later the Telugu 
Chélas of Nellore fitfully acknowledged the suzerainty of Kulot- 
tunga IIT who seems to have come into conflict also with the 
Kakatiya Ganapati further north, At the end of his reign Kulot- 
tunga had to face the full fury of the Pandyan war of revenge 
started by Maravarman Sundara Pandya (ace. A.D. 1216). 
The Pandya drove Kulottunga and his son into exile, sacked 
Uraiyar and Tanjavar, and performed a Virdbhisheka in the 
Chéla coronation hall at Ayirattali near Kumbakonam. He 
worshipped Nataraja at Chidambaram, and on his return he 
fixed his camp at Ponnamaravati (in Pudukkotjai region) and 
sent for Kulottunga and his son who had appealed to Balléla 
IL for aid: Kulottunga and his son made their formal submission 
to Sundara and got back the Chéla kingdom from him as his 
vassals. Sundara assumed the title Sondduoafangiyaruliya i.e. 
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who was pleased to give away the Chéla country. Kulottunga 
died in 1218, and his reckless son Rajaraja IIL (1216-1256) pro- 
lya by witholding tribute, Another Pandya in 
sibhisheka at Ayirattali followed. Rajaraja’s attempt 
to join his Hoysala allies under Narasiznha II (1220-1235) in 
the Kaachi region was frustrated by the Pallava chieftain Kop- 
perunjinga, an ally of the Pandya, who defeated Rajaraja in 
battle at Telléru and confined him in Séndamangalam, the 
fortified capital of Kopperunjinga, The Hoysala again came 
to the rescue and his generals secured the release of Rajaraja 
after a well planned campaign, and in 1231 dynastic alliances. 
sealed the peace among the Pandya, Chéla and Hoysala 
monarchs. 

‘Rajaraja’s nominal rule of the Chéla kingdom continued and 
even Kopperunjinga acknowledged his suzerainty till 1243. 
‘The installation of Rajendra ITT as yuvaraja in 1246 brought about 
a change. He won successes against two Pandya kings, but 
his further progress was barred by the Hoysala Somesvara (1235~ 
1262) taking the Pandyan side to prevent the Chéla becoming 
too powerful. But very soon when the powerful warrior Jatavar~ 
man Sundara Pandya ascended the Pandyan throne in 1251, 
the Hoysala and Chola were thrown together again. 


Pandya ascendancy and later 


‘Under Jatavarman Sundara and his successor Mayavarman 
Koulaekhara (1268-1310), the Pandyas occupied for about a 
century the place of supremacy in the Tamil country vacated 
by the Chdlas, their sway extending as far as Nellore in the north 
where Sundara Pandya performed a Virabhisheka, and included 
Ceylon in the south, and the Hoysalas were once more confined 
to the plateau country. Kulafekhara assumed the title ‘con- 
queror of all countries’. Towards the end of his reign Kulase~ 
Khara’s partiality to Vira Pandya, his son by a favourite mistress, 
Jed to a war of succession in which Sundara Pandya the legiti- 
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mate elder son got worsted and appealed for help to Malik 
Kafur, the Muslim invader from the North, Malik Kafur 
had no interest in the local quarrels but only in plundering all 
indiscriminately. All big cities were sacked and rifled, and the 
invader returned to Delhi with a vast booty which according to 
Barani consisted of over six hundred elephants, 96 mans of gold, 
several boxes of jewels and pearls, and 20,000 horses. 

‘There followed a period of strife and confusion and a more 
serious Muslim invasion under the Tughlaks, and for a time the 
bulk of the Madura kingdom (Ma’bar as the Persian histo- 
rians called it) became a province of the Sultanate of Delhi. 
But the power of the Sultanate was not firmly established in these 
outlying parts and about 1329 the provincial governor Jalalud- 
din Ahasen Shah set up independent rule af the Sultan of Madura 
and issued coins of his own. The Sultans of Madura were a 
short-lived dynasty of rulers totally out of sympathy with their 
subjects and their rule was terminated about 1370 by Kumara 
‘Kampana, a prince of the newly established Hindu Kingdom of 
‘Vijayanagar. 


Vijayanagar 


‘The rise of Vijayanagar (1336) immediately to the north of 
the Tamil country was the result of the reaction, semi-political 
and semi-religious, caused in the Telugu and Kannada areas 
of the Deccan by the Muslim inroads into it . Immediately to 
the north of Vijayanagar there came up also the Bahmani king- 
dom (1347), an outpost of Muslim rule. ‘The wars between these 
Kingdoms were severe and longdrawn and lasted well into the 
seventeenth century, but are of no concern to us here. 

Under the benign suzerainty of Vijayanagar the Pandyas 
‘were restored to the rule of Madurai for a time. But the pro- 
gressive decline of the line and the requirements of Vijayanagar 
policy tended to confine the Pandyas more and more to the south, 
particularly to the western parts of the Tirunelvéli District round 
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about Tenkasi, At Tenkasi the rulers of the dynasty even in its 
decline earned distinction in the realms of art and literature 
till well on in the first half of the seventeenth century. We 
must also note that even much earlier when Vijayanagar was 
still relatively strong, its authority was only fitfully asserted in 
the lands south of the Kavéri; for instance after a raid into tlle 
empire (1463-4) by Kapilesvara Gajapati of Orissa, the southern 
country nearly threw off its allegiance, and it was only towards 
‘the end of the century that general Narasa Nayaka marched 
south, controlled the tyranny of officials like Konetiraja, Govern 
or of Tiruchchirépalli and Tafjavir, against whom the Vaish- 
navas of Srirangam had many complaints, and subjugated the 
whole land up to Cape Comorin, compelling the local Chéla 
and Chéra rulers and Manabbishana of Madurai to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of Vijayanagar once more . Again in the 
reign of Achyuta (1529-42) there was a widespread rebellion in 
the south organized by Saluva Vira Narasirhha in league with 
the chieftain of Ummattir and the Tiruvadi king of South 
‘Travancore; Achyuta marched against the rebels and encamped 
at Srirangam; his army commanded by his brother-in-law 
Salakaraju Tirumala, had a victorious progress up to the banks 
of the Tambraparni where a pillar of victory was set up. The 
Pandya ruler who had suffered at the hands of the rebels was 
restored to his kingdom and his daughter accepted as the em- 
peror’s bride. 

During the reign of Achyutaraya and in the period that 
followed the Portuguese were busy occupying places on the coasts 
of S. India, building forts where their trade interests required 
them and waging minor wars with the feudatories of Vijaya~ 
nagar empire. They acted as if they had ‘a divine right to the 
pillage, robbery and massacre of the natives of India’ and delight- 
ed particularly in plundering rich temples within their reach, 
even inland Tirupati not escaping their predatory attentions 
(1545). ‘The Roman Catholic missionaries headed by St. Francis 
‘Xavier converted to their faith large numbers of the pearlfishery 
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coast of the Gulf of Manar, and induced the fishermen to transfer 
their allegiance to the King of Portugal and thus escape the rapa- 
city of the Muslim traders and the oppression of Hindu governors 
from which they had been suffering for some time. The Francis- 
can friars and Jesuits were busy demolishing temples and build- 
ig churches in the coastal cities and Goa was reported to be 
organizing a plundering raid against the temples of Kafichi- 
puram. Several local chieftains also revolted and caused con- 
fusion by their mutual jealousies and intrigues with the Portu- 
guese. So Rama Raja, the virtual ruler of Vijayanagar (Sadasiva 
1542-76 being the de jure emperor) ordered his cousin Chinna 
Tirumala to lead an army to south and evolve order out of this 
chaos. Chandragiri was first taken from the rebels; then the 
Chéla country was entered and the fort of Bhuvnagiri stormed. 
Marching thence along the coast and crossing the Kavéri the 
expedition reached the port of Nagore where a temple of Ranga~ 
n&tha ruined by the Catholics was restored; the local chiefs 
of Tafjavir and the Pudukkottai territory were subjugated and 
arrears of tribute collected from them. Still farther south, the 
displaced Pandya was restored, and the pride of Bettumperumal, 
the chief of Kayattar and Tuticorin, crushed. In a further 
campaign Travancore was subdued and a pillar of victory set 
up at Kanydkumari. Before returning to the capital, Chinna 
‘Timma left his brother Vitthala who had helped him greatly 
throughout the campaign in-charge of the conquered territory. 
After Vijayanagar suffered disaster at Talikota (Rakshasi 

Tangadi) battle in 1565, when Rama Raja was dead and his 
brother Tirumala was struggling to maintain himself and what 
was left of the empire, the governors of Jinji, Taajavir and 
‘Madurai virtually declared their independence as separate 
‘Nayakships, though the Nayaks of Vellore and Ikkeri and Wode- 
yar of Mysore still owned allegiance to their suzerain; Tirumala 
made the best of a bad job and tacitly approved the new status 
of the Nayaks of the south and made them his friends, Under 
‘Venkata (1586-1614) the three Nayaks of the south joined Lingma 
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Nayaka of Vellore and staged a serious rebellion; there was siege 
and a pitched battle at Uttiramérar, but with the aid of the 
loyal Velugoti Yachama Nayudu, the amaranayaka of Perum- 
bedu (Chingleput and Madhurantakam talugs), the emperor 
was able to suppress the revolt, capture Vellore after a long siege 
and to make it the seat of the empire instead of Penugonda. 

During Venkata’s reign the Dutch and the English established 
themselves on the east coast. The Dutch began in 1605 with 
two places in the Golconda coast, and got Tegnapatam in Jinji 
territory in 1608, and Pulicat two years later with Venkata’s 
permission. The English also began (1612) with the Golconda 
coast, but traded in Pulicat fom 1621 with Dutch permission, 
soon they removed to Armagon a little to the north, and 
ultimately to Madras in 1640, The Danes settled at Tranquebar 
in 1620. 

In the civil war that followed the death of Venkata (1614), 
Madurai and Jinji supported one side, and Tafjavar the other 
side; a decisive battle fought at Topir (1616) near the Grand 
Anicut gave the victory to the Tafjavar side, that of Prince Rama 
‘whose authority, however, Madurai refused to recognize. Much 
local fighting went on till 1629, and Rama died the next 
year after nominating as successor a cousin of his, Peda Venkata. 
But a paternal uncle of Rama disputed the nomination and there 
was another civil war till 1635 when the uncle was defeated and 
slain in battle by the Nayak of Jinji. These dissensions fur- 
nished the opportunity to the Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda 
to interfere in the affairs of the southern states and even princes 
of the imperial family besides the Nayaks were not loath to in- 
dulge in selfish intrigues with them. Golconda invaded the 
eastern territory and Venkataretired to the jungles of Narayana- 
vanam in Chittoor District where he died (Oct. 1642). His 
nephew Sriranga III who became emperor found it difficult to 
undo the mischief he had started earlier as rebel against his 
uncle, though differences between Bijapur and Golconda gave 
him a brief respite. But the Muslim powers soon reached an 
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understanding, and Sriranga’s belated appeals to Hindu 
nationalism were futile as against the Deccan Muslim states whom 
the Mughal had authorized to conquer and partition theKarna- 
taka empire between themselves. Defeated in battle by his own 
feudatories near Vellore and besieged there by Bijapur forces 
for a time (1646), Sriranga soon gave up the fight and found 
refuge first in Tadjavar and later in Mysore, where he kept his 
court with the aid of the Keladi chiefs, dreaming of the recon 
qquest of Vellore, until death came to him as a relief about 1672. 
‘The Muslim conquest of the Carnatic was completed by 1652. 

A few words may be said about the southern Nayakships. 
‘Madurai was the first province of Vijayanagar to grow into an 
independent entity. The tradition that places this event to- 
wards the end of Krishnadeva Raya’s reign does not seem to be 
history. Early in Achyutaray’s reign, there was a reorganization 
of the south after the revolt of Saluva Vira Narasirhha. Visva- 
tha Nayaka then got charge of the country between Tiruch- 
chirapalli and Cape Comorin together with Salem and, Coim- 
batore ; and Tafijavir was placed under Sevappa Nayaka who 
married a sister of the chief queen of Achyutaraya, Visvanitha 
organized his territory into 72 Palayams under hereditary mili 
tary chieftains who paid an annual tribute besides maintaining 
order in their fiefS and joining the army of the Nayak when 
necessary. Real independence came to Madurai soon after 
Talikota (1565) in the time of Viévanatha’s son Krishnappa I 
(1564-72), though a tenuous connection with the centre was 
always there. About 1605 the Marava country was organized 
under the Sétupatis, About the same time the Italian Jesuit 
Robert de Nobili settled in Madurai and lived in Indian style to 
be able to spread Christianity among the higher castes, but his 
success was very limited, Tirumala Nayaka (1623-59) was 
certainly the greatest of the Madurai Nayaks. He invaded 
‘Travancore twice, called the Sétupati to obedience, and adorned 
his capital Madurai with many fine buildings, the most impor- 
tant among them being the Palace and the temple of Minakshi- 
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Sundareivara. But he also defied Vijayanagar, intrigued with 
‘Muslim powers, and fought against Mysore. His policy towards 
the Portuguese and the Dutch, as well as the missionaries, 
was neither strong nor clearly thought out. He patronized the 
renowned Sanskritist Nilakantha Dikshita. Under his son 
Chokkanatha I (1659-82) the country suffered much 
from Bijapur incursions and from famine, He shifted his 
capital to Tiruchchirapalli in 1665 to be able to deal with his 
enemies better. He conquered Tafijavar from Vijayaraghava 
who had joined the Muslims against him and appointed his 
half-brother Alagiri as governor (1673). Alagiri foolishly quar- 
relled with Chokkanatha and was ousted from Tafjévir by 
Ekoji (1675) acting for Bijapur; but the Bijapur suzerainty soon 
came to an end during the Carnatic expedition of Sivaji (1676-7). 
Chokkanatha lost Salem and Coimbatore to Mysore, and inter- 
nal revolts, and the hostility of Mysore and the Marathas made 
his last years miserable and he died of a broken heart (1682). 
After him the kingdom decayed, and the appearance of Mughal 
armies after Aurangzeb’s conquest of the Deccan added to the 
confusion. In 1693 Madurai and Taijavar became tributaries 
of Aurangzeb; the Tondaimans of Pudukkottai set up their power 
from 1686, Rani Mangammal who was Regent of Madurai 
(1689-1706) is still remembered for her civil works of public 
utility—roads, temples, tanks and choultries. Another queen 
regent Minakshi (1732-36) was deceived and imprisoned by 
Chanda Saheb, (the son-in-law of Dast-Ali, the Nawab of Arcot) 
who seized her kingdom. Minakshi ended her life by poison. 
Sevappa (1541-80) the first Nayak of Taijavar exchanged 
Tiruchchirépalli for Vallam near Taajavir with Visvanatha 
Nayaka of Madurai to their mutual advantage. Though nearly 
independent, the Tafjavir Nayaks were steady in their loyalty 
to the central power and went to its aid on important occassions, 
Raghunatha (1600-34) was the ablest ruler of the dynasty; a 
writer in Sanskrit himself, he was the patron of several writers 
(see chapter on literature). His son Vijayaraghava (1633-73), a 
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‘weak and incompetent ruler unable to cope with the difficulties 
caused by other Nayaks, the Muslims and the Europeans, was 
the last Nayak of Tafjavir. Tafjavar passed for a time under 
the occupation of Bijapur (1659) and Vijayaraghava lost his life 
in the invasion of Tafijavar (already mentioned) by the Madurai 
Nayaka Chokkanatha (1673). ‘The Nayakship came to an end 
‘with the usurpation of Ekoji (or Venkoji) in 1676 after which 
his descendants held rule under many vicissitudes as dependents 
of the Nawab of the Carnatic and then of the East India Com 
pany ; in 1799 under pressure from Wellesly Raja Sarabhoji 
transferred to the British the administration of his kingdom in 
return for a pension, In 1855 the last Raja died leaving only 
daughters and the Rajaship was terminated. The period of 
‘Maratha rule in Tafijavir was marked on the whole by much 
‘weakness, disputed successions, and depredation of the rich 
district by its suzerains and invaders from outside. 

Jinji Nayalship started in the reign of the great Krishnadeva- 
raya. Krishnappa Nayaka II came into conflict with his 
suzerain Venkata II and was caught and imprisoned; but peace 
was made by the intervention of Raghunatha Nayaka of Taajavir 
who later married the daughter of Krishnappa. Lingama Nayaka 
of Vellore and the tyrannical chieftain Solaga of Devikotta at 
the mouth of the Coleroon were his feudatories. The rule of 
Jinji Nayaks was terminated by a Bijapurarmy in 1649. In 1674 
the Bijapuri governor permitted the Frenchman Franscois Martin 


principal seat of his Carnatic government, but it passed to the 
Mughals in 1698 after a long seige by Zulfikar Khan, and direct 
Mughal rule was established in the Carnatic north of the 
Coleroon. 

After the death of Aurangazeb, Mughal control in the south 
weakened. The Nizam established his rule (1724) with the 
Nawab of Arcot as his subordinate, an arrangement not much 
affected by the struggle for power between the Nizam and the 
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Marathas. By that time the European Companies had become 
important powers, and the English and the French took opposite 
sides in the wars of succession that followed the death of Nizam- 
ul-mulk in 1748 and fought out their own rivalries in trade 
and politics; success crowned the English and their ally Muham- 
mad Ali Walajah became Nawab of the Carnatic (1752). As 
in the rest of India the eighteenth century was in the Tamil 
country also a time of disorder and misrule bordering on anarchy. 
‘The Company’s Madras government was feeble and quite un- 
able'to ensure peace between the Nizam and Muhammad Ali, 
‘or between the latter and the petty rulers of the south. Tt could 
not stop the injustices of the Nawab, as for instance against 
Tafjavir, and felt compelled on occasion even to take a hand in 
them. Muhammad Ali’s forts were under English occupation, 
and the English could take over, the entire administration in 
times of war. But the Nawab never formally gave up the dizani 
and the nizdmat, and considered himself an independent ruler 
and suzerain of the Company. This plausible and pitiable but 
none the less tenacious Nawab was unable to collect his revenues 
from the Poligars of Madurai and Tirunelvéli and transferred 
the work to the Company who brought the Poligars to order 
after much fighting (1801). The Nawab borrowed so heavily 
from European creditors including the notorious Paul Benfield, 
that the Nawab of Arcot’s debts became a headache to the Com- 
pany and were much talked of in the British Parliament as well, 
He died in 1795, and when his son and successor died six years 
later, Wellesley discovered a little evidence that the Nawab 
had been in correspondence with Tipu and made it the pretext 
to assume charge of the government of the Carnatic, paying a 
fifth of the revenue to the new Nawab as pension. Earlier, at 
the end of the third war with Mysore (1792) Dindigul and the 
surrounding area together with Baramahal had been seized 
from Tipu. Coimbatore was annexed in 1799, 

‘Thus at the beginning of the nineteenth century the whole 
of the Tamil country had passed under the direct administra- 
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tion of the Company, and the hundred years that followed 
saw the generally peaceful evolution of a modern system of 
administration and a fairly successfull mutual adjustment 
between the handful of foreign rulers and the children of the 
soil. The general feeling among the people was one of thank- 
filness for the benefits of peace and orderly administration 
and for the material improvements that followed in improved 
‘transport, communications, irrigation, education and so on. 
The personality of the good queen Victoria became the centre 
of the traditional devotion of the Indian peoples to royalty. 
‘There were occasions indeed when peace was broken by small 
scale riots due to social or religious or other tensions; but they 
were few and far between. 

But the six decades that have elapsed of the present century 
provide a far different story. The results of peace, progress 
of the new education, growing knowledge of the outside world 
and of the past achievements of India that had long been 
forgotten and récently recovered by European scholarship, 
as also the declared policy of the British government that it 
sought to prepare the people of India for self-rule, all had their 
share in rousing the political consciousness of the country which 
gathered strength under eminent leaders and with each instal- 
ment of political reform; the movement was given a push by 
the march of world events, particularly the second world war, 
which spelt the end of colonialism, and India gained political 
independence with the good will of Britain. In fact in this 
period the history of the Tamil country merges with the general 
history of India, and the details which are noteworthy in the 
different spheres of national life in this period will be found 
set forth briefly in other chapters of the book. But one aspect 
of the political movement deserves some notice here. It is the 
attack by the so-called non-brahmin or Justice movement on 
the apparent poisition of monopoly and privilege which the 
Brahmins seemed to have deliberately built up for themselves 
in the society and administration of the land. It.started as a 
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fight for government jobs, but soon broadened into a plea for 
social democracy. Some mischief was done by a few civilian 
administrators who fanned the flame of discontent; some false 
theories were adumbrated; the differences between Dravidian, 
Tamil and South on the one side and Aryan, Sanskrit and the 
North on the other were underlined; and one section even now 
stands for the separation of the Dravidian country from the 
rest of India, While all this is not difficult to understand or 
explain, there is also every reason to hope that in the Jong run 
moderate counsels and a due sense of proportion will prevail, 
‘and that nothing will happen to hurt unduly any section of 
the population or the unity of the country. 


I. GOVERNMENT 


Monarchy was the prevalent form of government, and we 
get not even a passing hint of non-monarchical states (aratta) 
familiar in the North. Hereditary succession was the rule, but 
wars of succession were not unknown. The king was not 
merely the head of the government and leader in war, but also 
held the first rank in society. ‘The ideals held before the kings 
were high, though we have little means of checking how far 
they were realized in practice. The king is asked to look after 
his country like a nurse tending the child in her charge—an 
idea put to his officials by ASoka. He should be impartial and 
ever ready to put down the wicked and raise up the good. He 
should hold daily darbars and do hard work in the promotion 
of the people’s well-being. The very lives of the people, one 
poet affirms, depend more on him than on rice and water. 
‘The king should maintain secrecy in counsel, devote the day 
to the execution of his plans, and the night to calm consideration 
of them, He should make gifts, entertain guests, and perform 
sacrifices. The polity was believed to be part of the cosmic 
order and good rule held to ensure timely rain and good crops. 
‘The ideal of Chakravartin, emperor of all India, was known, 
and the earth is said to lament her destiny of subjection to 
many masters like a harlot, and long for the day when she 
would be the sole queen of a matchless emperor. The canons 
of economy and convenience in tax collection are brought 
home to the king by a striking analogy; if an elephant is fed 
‘on grain reaped and carefully stored in advance, it will last 
for many days; if on the other hand he is turned loose on a 
ripe com field, he will trample and destroy more corn than 
he manages to eat, ‘The Brahmins aided the king in performing 
sacrifices and conducting state affairs, particularly in the 
administration of justice. The mark of a good king was to do 
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nothing that would scandalize the feelings of true Brahmins. 
The importance of irrigation works in an agrarian economy 
was fully realized, one poet affirming that a king who brought 
land and ‘water together was indeed the creator of the lives 
and bodies of his subjects. 

The Kuyal, of a somewhat later age than the Sangam, 
accepts the concept of the Réyya as an organism with seven 
limbs from Sanskrit sources, but definitely subordinates the 
remaining six members to the king. Its geopolitics is much 
clearer than that of its sources, and it evinces a clear recognition 
of the moral basis of political independence in its declaration: 
“Though blest in every other way, it avails nothing to a nadu 
if there be no peace between the people and the king.’ The 
king’s treasury, it says, is replenished from three sources—land-tax, 
customs and tolls, conquest. And in striking contrast to Kauilya’s 
maxims on pranaya (benevolences) is the sound rule of Tiruvallu- 
var: A sceptered king imploring a gift is like a robber with lance 
in hand crying ‘give’. A strongly guarded treasury of the 
Chdlas at Kumbakonam finds mention in the Aham 400. 

‘The king was in all essentials an autocrat, but he had wise 
counsellors and able ministers to consult if he liked, and the 
Kura} contains clear warnings against the corrupting influence 
of unlimited power; but resistance to the king’s will was not 
sanctioned under any conditions. Spies were employed to 
gather information for the government both on internal and 
extemal affairs. 

‘Mention is made of several groups in the king’s entourage 
such a8 aimperungulu (the five great groups), enpérdyam (eight 
large gatherings) and yet others—all included in the compre~ 
hensive padinenswrram, ‘the eighteen retinues’. ‘The nature and 
duties of these groups are differently explained by different 
commentators, and there is little evidence to support the view 
sometimes put forward that they were more or less effective 
constitutional checks on the exercise of royal power. At best 
they. only contributed to the ‘pomp and dignity’ of royalty. - 
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The village was the unit of administration, but the references 

to manram (hall) and podiyil (common place) tell us precious 
little about the actual working of the village assembly. We 
have rather more details about the king’s sabhd (avai) in the 
capital city which played an important role in the administration 
of justice. We have an instance of death sentence passed on 
the sons of Kari by the Sabha of Uraiyar being revoked on 
the intercession of the poet Kovir Kilar. Internal security 
‘was valued and Tondaimin Iandirayan’s rule is praised because 
his country was free ftom robbers, though this seems to be an 
idealized account; for we have other accounts of the Maravar 
robbing and killing travellers on the roads of the Pandya country, 
and of the nocturnal activities of burglars in the city of Madurai; 
and the security arrangements to forestall them. 

Merchandise passed by customs officials of the port of Kavéri- 
pattinam for export was sealed with the Chdla emblem of the 
tiger. 

Interstate relations formed the most unsatisfactory feature 
of ancient Indian politics. In one poem a Pandyan king is 
praised not only for keeping his country free from the foreign 
invader, but for waging war against his two neighbours in 
order to secure the means of rewarding the numerous poets 
who sought his patronage; this may be just conventional praise, 
but the line it takes must have had some relation to facts. The 
most frequent causes of war were cattle-lifting and, what may 
be more literary convention than actual fact, refusal to give 
princesses in marriage. Numerous hero stones with inscriptions 
ofa later time record the death of village heroes in defence of 
cattle wealth and show that the traditional method of opening 
hostilities continued to relatively recent times. Sometimes a 
declaration of war was announced by a messenger, often a 
Brahmin, 

‘The art of warfare was fairly developed; fortifications and 
sieges were known. The walls, ditch, and towered gates of 
‘Madurai, its mansions, and broad streets, are described fully 
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in the Maduraikkaiji, one of the ‘Ten Idylls’. The fortress of 
Kanappér had an additional live fence of impenetrable forest. 
‘The traditional four-fold army is mentioned, and the importance 
of the horse and the elephant stressed. Chariots were drawn 
by oxen or horses, sword and shield were used in close combat, 
and the témaram, a missile to be thrown at the enemy from 
fa distance, is mentioned. Body armour was made of tiger- 
skin, and a leather cover was used for the forearm of archers. 
‘The drum and the conch were sounded on the battlefield. 
Target practice in peace time was known, The summons to 
arms was usually by beat of drum. The van, rear and flanks 
of the army were distinguished. Soldiers in the field drank 
toddy, sometimes heated, and wore garlands of their respective 
flowers. The war-drum was worshipped as a deity. Steel 
instruments of war were put in covers of tiger-skin. On the 
anklets of soldiers were pictured their heroic deeds in war. 
‘Wounds were stitched on the battle-field, and death in battle 
was believed to ensure a place in heaven (virasvarga) and often 
commemorated by hero stones. 

A military camp (Kajfar, artificial town) often contained 
soldiers speaking a variety of tongues and was in any case an 
elaborate affair of tents laid out in streets as seen from the 
long description in the Mulleippajiu (Ten Idylls). There was a 
separate section in the camp for the king, and it was guarded 
by armed women. The hours of day and night were announced 
by gongs struck by watchers of water-clocks; the gnomon 
was employed to indicate midday, and a drum beaten early 
every morning. Camp fires kept off the cold when necessary, 
sentries regularly watched the camp, and there were watch- 
towers at important points. Soldiers were rewarded by the 
grant of mardya (military honour or fief) and énddi title for acts 
of heroism. Women prisoners became slaves employed in 
places of public worship. A righteous war spared women, 
cows, Brahmins and the sick, Cattle and gates of fortresses 
were carried off as trophies, the guardian trees cut down and 
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converted into war drums by the victor; other forms of humiliat- 
ing the vanquished are mentioned. There are references to 
heroic mothers, proud of the warlike deeds of their sons and 
more elated on the day they fell in battle than on the day of 
their birth, Wounded soldiers had their wounds washed and 
stitched where necessary. 

We lack the data for giving a clear picture of the polity 
in the period of transition from the quasi-tribal conditions of 
the Sangam age to the relatively more advanced state system 
of the Pindya-Pallava period; this obscure period may be 
taken to cover about two centuries or a little more, say from 
A.D. 350 to 550 or 600. We find more or less a new formation 
of state-life in the Pandya and Pallava kingdoms which share 
the Tamil country between them in the next period (A.D. 
600-900). Some conventions have become well established, 
and the administrative system shows signs of thoughtful and 
systematic organization. The sphere of state action was 
recognized to be rather limited, and this became a permanent 
feature of South Indian, indeed of all ancient Indian polity. 
‘The ruler’s duty was to uphold the existing social order and 
protect it from internal disturbances and foreign enemies. 
‘The social order itself had its roots elsewhere: in revelation (sruti), 
tradition (smriti) and the practice of the élite (achdra). The 
ruler had little control normally over the social, economic and 
religious concems of the people; but when disputes arose and 
were referred to him or his courts, they had to enquire and 
dispense justice. The day-to-day management of all these 
affairs was looked after by numerous autonomous groups and 
associations bound by ties of locality, caste, occupation, religion 
and what not. Each group had its own unwritten constitution 
in its custom and ancient practice, though it was by no means 
unwilling to try new methods if occasion required it. ‘There 
‘was usually a general assembly which met perhaps once a year 
on some definite festive or ceremonial occasion, and an executive 
body in_charge of the daily routine. The executive was chosen 
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by lot from among persons with certain prescribed qualifi~ 
cations. Decision by majority votes was not unknown, but 
usually the aim was to secure unanimous and integrated decisions. 
by reconciling the different interests and points of view. Nor- 
mally all these groups and associations including the territorial 
assemblies of the village and higher divisions, functioned more 
or less independently of the government. Again, the duty of 
protecting society was cast on the ruling class of Kshatriyas, 
and this led by an easy transition to successful adventurers, 
who felt equal to the task, undertaking to rule specific areas 
under their control and claiming to be rulers and chieftains 
of sorts; they sought to gain respectability by maintaining a 
liberal court and patronizing learning and the arts, and the 
great kings of the larger kingdoms had often to come to terms 
with them; under such conditions the set-up of the polity became 
quasi-feudal in character. The general acceptance of thé 
ideal of vjigisku (conquering king) led to a multiplicity of 
avoidable wars and disturbed the peace of the country too 
often, But, fortunately, as social life did not depend very much 
on the political set-up, war and the rise and fall of even large 
kingdoms did not have such profound effects on the structure 
of society and civilization as in other countries; but the estab- 
lishment and continued prosperity of a large-sized state did 
mean an era of high endeavour and achievement in literatureand 
the arts. 

The autonomous self-sufficient village ensured continuity of 
life and tradition, held society together, and carried it safe 
‘through the turmoils of political revolution. Tt was the primary 
cell of the body politic and the vitality of its institutions is well 
attested by numerous inscriptions. Individual ownership in 
land was recognized and a careful record maintained of the 
boundaries of a village and of the individual estates in it; the 
unassigned land was the common property of the village. The, 
villagers met periodically to consider matters of common concern 
and for the settlement of disputes and the administration of 
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justice, Everywhere rural administration grew from timid 
‘and tentative improvizations to the more elaborate and compli- 
‘cated machinery of committees and officials that we find described 
jn the Chéla inscriptions of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
‘and in this evolution the Tamil country appears to have been 
snore progressive than the rest of South India. The village 
had a headman, kilén or gramabhojaka, its leader and mediator 
with the royal government. How he was appointed is not 
Jmown. Besides the headman and the assembly, the village 
‘elders are mentioned in a separate category. 

From the eighth and ninth centuries A.D. three types of 
village assemblies are traceable in the Tamil inscriptions, viz. 
the fir, the sabhd, and the nagaram. The ir was the more 
‘common type and included all landholders in the villages. The 
sabhd was an exclusively Brahmin assembly of villages where all 
the lands were given as gifts to Brahmins to enable them to 
devote themselves to learning and teaching. The nagaram 
.was quite another type pertaining to localities where traders and 
merchants dominated. In many instances the different types 
‘existed side by side in the same locality—a witess to the 
growing complexity of the polity and the rise of townships of 
varying size as the result of changes in industry, occupations 
and trade, Whenever necessary there was, mutual consultation 
‘among these different assemblies and other local associations, 
‘and the general rule was to consult all the interests concerned 
Jn a matter before a decision was taken on it. The village 
assembly regulated irrigation rights, administered charitable 
‘endowments, maintained tanks, roads and schools, and managed 
the affairs of temples, besides being responsible to the king’s 
government for the payment of the land tax due to him from 
the village. It did all this work either directly with the aid 
‘of a small executive committee or by employing officers and 
‘ereating committees when the. size of the township and the 
volume of business warranted it. It made rules for regulating 
its own constitution and procedure. 
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An inscription of about A.D. 800 from Mandir near Tirune- 
Ivéli deserves notice as an early instance of a sabhd (also called 
‘manpui) regulating its own constitution and procedure. It lays 
down, among other things, that only persons who were of good 
conduct and proficient in the mantra-Brahmana and one Dharma 
(code of law) may serve on the assembly, that even they should 
in no case persistently oppose by saying ‘nay, nay’ to every pro- 
posal brought before the assembly, and that those who do this 
together with their supporters will pay a fine of five Adu on each 
item in which they so behaved and shall continue to obey the rules 
of the assembly. At this stage there seems to have been no elec~ 
tion, and the sabia seems to have been a rather unwieldy body in 
which the transaction of business with reasonable despatch could 
only be secured by somewhat drastic rules against organized 
obstruction on the part of sections of the members. More elegant 
and refined procedures were evolved in course of time by the 
method of trial and error, and the detailed study of this evolu- 
tion, yet to be made, holds promise of very great interest. 

Unless specially exempted the villages, particularly in the 
Pallava kingdom, were liable to visits from royal officers for 
digging for salt, the manufacture of sugar and the arrest of cul- 
prits. They had also to supply draught bulls to help the progress 
of touring officers, besides other amenitiessuch as accommodation, 
beds, boiled rice, milk, curds, grass, and green vegetables, and 
free labour (oejfi) on specified public works. In addition to the 
land tax and these casual demands from officials, the people 
were subjected to a variety of imposts, direct and indirect. 
‘Houses and professions were taxed, market dues and tolls on mer 
chandise in transit were levied, besides judicial dues and fines. 
Arab writers who knew the west coast well thought that the 
people of India were heavily taxed, so that their monarchs may 
have their treasuries full. To complete the picture we must 
note that besides these compulsory levies, central and local, 
anumber of voluntary imposts for specified purposes such as 
the maintenance of a tank, temple, feeding house, school 
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or hospital were undertaken by particular corporations gene- 
rally of merchants. 

‘Above the grima was the administrative division called 
rdsfra, nédu, kitlam or visaya in different contexts. In the Tamil 
country a still larger division was recognized as valanddu or man- 
dalam. The actual size of these units often depended on acci- 
dents of history or geography, In this division also there was an. 
assembly of elders and a chief executive official known as 
nattukkin, degabhojaka and so on. 

Provincial offices were offen held by princes of the royal 
family; this was an advantage when there was unity on the fami- 
ly, but became a source of disruption at other times. There 
‘were groups of officers who maintained law and order and went 
by different names in different regions. Local policing to some 
extent was the job of village officials. There were also bailiffs 
(éasana saichdrins) who went about the country enforcing the 
execution of the orders of government and the decrees of law 
courts, and they were aided in the discharge of their duties by the 
constabulary (thajas). We hear also of the superintendents of 
the treasury (kosddhyaksha) and officers for the survey and settle- 
ment of cultivated lands (nilakkaJattar and adhikaris). There 
is evidence of the careful recording of land rights, village bound- 
aries etc, Lastly, there were the odyil kélpar, i. hearers of the 
oral orders of the king, also known as rahasyddhikritas; they were 
the secretaries in attendance on the king, who noted his orders 
on each subject, and later wrote them out in proper form and 
communicated them for action to the officers concerned. Adminis- 
tration of justice was primarily in the hands of village assemblies 
and courts and caste and guild pafichyats who were guided 
by customary law and practice. Appeals from their findings 
lay in the law-courts of the king’s government called adhikaranas 
or dharmisanas presided over by state officials assisted by juris- 
consults (Dharmasanabhajfas). A scene from the farce Mattavildsa 
by king Mahendra Varman suggests that the royal courts were 
not altogether free from corruption. Another recorded in the 
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‘Velvikudi grant (eighth century) attests the value of written docu- 
ments as evidence ; a donce who had got a gift of land was able 
to prove to the king’s satisfaction his claim to land given to his 
ancestors seven generations before and lost by his family during 
the confusion of the Kalabhra period, and most probably he did 
this by producing the original deed of gift recorded in a copper- 
plate which he somehow regained after such a long interval, In 
‘the absence of other evidence ordeals (divya) were resorted to for 
proof. 

The Pandyan charters of the period mention uttaramantrins 
(senior ministers) and mahdsdmantas ( great feudatories ), but 
farnish no evidence of a regularly constituted council of ministers; 
but we hear of the mantrimandala ( group of ministers ) taking an 
active share in the events preceding the coronation of Nandi- 
varman II Pallavamalla as king of the Pallava kingdom. Ministers 
must have been of different grades, mahdmétra, méira and mantrin 
and amdtya are distinguished in the records. 

As for military organization, we hear of an officer in charge 
of elephants (matangajédhyaksha) under the Pandyas, and 
elephants figure largely in the historical sculptures of the Vaiku- 
nthaperumé] temple at Kafichi. We get names like Tirumalai 
Virar, and Parantaka Virar which may well be designations of 
particular regiments or groups of soldiers. Apparently there 
‘was no rigid distinction between the civil and military services, 
and there are many instances of officers who eamed distinction 
in the fields of war and administration, The Pallavas, like the 
Satavahanas whose traditions they inherited, maintained a con 
siderable navy and owned some territory overseas and maintained 
diplomatic relations with China and other eastern lands, 

As in the Sangam age, the king was head of the state, the 
fountain of honour and leader of the armed forces. The early 
Pallava kings of the period called themselves dharma-mahd- 
rajadhirdjas, in token of their active promotion of Vedic dharma 
a8 against Buddhism and Jainism which had gained ground in 
the preceding period. The kings specially favoured the parti- 
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cular religious creed they professed, but never sought to impose 
it on all their subjects; rather they patronized all the other creeds 
asa matter of policy. Sometimes after a political revolution, 
social and economic stability was ensured by an express procla- 
mation that all pre-existing rights of property and charitable 
endowments would be respected by the new rulers, The 
Kalabhras who are said to have confiscated endowments were a 
notable exception to the rule. 

Succession to the throne was usually hereditary in the eldest 
male line. Princes were educated according to the best standards 
of the time in literature, law, philosophy and the martial arts, 
and trained in administrative positions suited to their capacities 
and tastes, Wars of succession were not unknown, and princes 
of one kingdom at times sought the aid of neighbouring rulers 
to assert their rights in their own country. When succession 
in the direct male line failed in the Pallava kingdom, the mini 
sters and other high officials and dlite in Kafichipuram took the 
initiative in choosing a suitable ruler from a collateral branch of 
the royal family, Nandivarman II Pallavamalla, who seems still to 
have experienced difficulty in affirming his rule over thekingdom. 

Each royal family had its own banner (dkogja) and seal 
(létchhana) mentioned prominently in its inscriptions, eg. the 
double-fish of the Pandya, the bull and Khatvanga of the Pal- 
lava. The royal palace was maintained in great state, and 
horses and elephants captured in war were exhibited at the 
palace gate. Queens occupied a position of nearly equal im- 
portance with the king, and Rangapataka, the queen of Pallava 
Rajasithha, for instance, interested herself in the construction 
of the Kailésandtha temple. 

‘Though the king was in theory an autocrat, there were several 
modifying factors in practice. All the members of the royal 
family shared in the administration and had opportunities of 
influencing the king’s thought and policy, There were also 
the high state officials, some of them hereditary and commanding 
the monarch’s respect by their descent, ability and character. 
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‘The presence of numerous feudatory monarchs and the domi« 
nation of social life by numerous corporate organizations went 
far to mitigate the bad consequences of the rule of incapable or 
misguided sovereigns. 

‘We have a somewhat better knowledge of conditions in the 
Tamil country under the rule of the Chlas of the Vijayalaya 
line. The first century or a little more (850-985) was a period of 
alternating advances and set backs, though even then the main 
trend was one of material and social advancement. But Tamil 
civilization reached its peak during the two centuries and a half” 
that followed the accession of Rajaraja I. The country was 
knit together as one state under a strong centralized administra~ 
tion as never before, though this central regulation always res~ 
pected the autonomy of local institutions and cultures. In spite 
of much that strikes a modern critic as rather crude or primitive, 
much greater things were accomplished by corporate and volun- 
tary effort, a greater sense of social harmony prevailed than 
ever, and a lively consciousness of active partnership in the affairs 
of state among the people. 

Though monarchy was still the form of government, there 
‘was little in common between the rather primitive tribal chief 
taincy of an earlier time; and the almost Byzantine royalty of 
Rajardja and his successors with its numerous palaces, officials 
and ceremonials and its majestic display of the concentrated 
resources of an extensive empire. The king came to be described 
-as the Lord of the three worlds (tribhusana chakravarti) and the 
queen as possessing the whole world (ulagamulududaiyal). The kings 
assumed alternately the titles ParakeSari (lion to the enemy 
and Rajakeéari (lion among kings), just as the Pandyas alternated 
the titles Sadaiyan and Maran, later expanded into the Sanskri- 
tized forms Jatévarman and M@ravarman in the period of 
their second empire (thirteenth century). ‘The magnificent 
Great Temple of Taajavar and the system of prefacing inscrip- 
tions with a set prafasti recording the king’s achievements in’ 
chronological order were other symbols of the new born sense 
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‘of power. Taijavir was eclipsed by the new capital Gangai- 
‘konda-chélapuram and its equally celebrated. temple, both crea- 
+tions of Rajendra I, the worthy son of Rajardja, and other large 
cities served as subsidiary capitals like Kafichipuram Chidam- 
baram, Madurai, Palaiyarai and so on. 

The royal household as well as the civil and defence services 
underwent great expansion to suit the new conditions. The 
king was always surrounded by body guards, and the bathing 
and kitchen establishments in the palace were more or less 
‘exclusively composed of women, selected and trained for their 
work, Apparently each important member of the royal family 
had his or her own entourage of personal attendants constitu- 
‘ting a separate group or vélam.. The king was the head of the 
army and the navy, and though few details are forthcoming. 
about the navy, the inscriptions of the Tafijavar temple make 
it clear that the army was organized in separate regiments each 
with a name, insignia, corporate life and traditions of its own, 
and playing notable roles. in civil life such as, building and 
endowing temples, when it was not actually engaged in field, 
‘service, Special mention must be made of the Vélaikkérar 
(men for the occasion), a body of picked soldiers wedded to 
‘ths defence of the king’s person: with their lives; they were 
similar to the Sakavdsis (those who lived together—with the 
king) of the Kannaga records, the ‘companions of Honour” of 
‘the Arab writer Abu Zayd and of Marco Polo, and the Tennavan 
Apattudavigal (helpers of the Pandya in times of trouble) of 
the somewhat later Pandya records. The. army was spread 
‘over the country in cantonments (Kagagams, Skt. Kafaka) so 
a to be readily available for the maintenance of law and order 
especially in the areas conquered and annexed to the Chdla 
‘empire, Much booty was taken in- the wars waged outside the 
home country and shared between the king and the units: of 
the army, and contemporary inscriptions make no secret. of. 
the benefactions of the monarchs being often only the bestowal 
of plundered wealth on public institutions. The Ché!a navy, 
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which continued the earlier naval tradition of the Satavahanas 
and the Pallavas, must have been powerful and ‘efficient, and 
the maritime empire of Srivijaya under the Sailendra dynasty: 
suffered badly from the invasion of Rajendra I (1025); but 
we have no good contemporary account of ship-building on 
the Coromandel coast under the Chélas and no tracehas survived 
‘of the specialized nautical literature of the Chéla mariners 
mentioned by Arab writers of the fourteenth and fiReenth 
centuries. 

Administration came to be organized on definitely bureau- 
eratic lines; many formalities attended the presentation of a 
Subject to the king for his orders, which were given orally but 
reduced to writing then and there by attending secretaries 
tirmaykkelois and udankuttam, to be put into proper form later 
for communication to the parties and officials . concetned. 
‘Written records began to play; a larger part than ever, But 
still there is no definite. evidence of the existence of a formal 
council of ministers or other officials at the centre. But it is, 
clear that the government was carried on by an official hierarchy 
directly responsible to the king which was at once efficient in 
control and alive to the need for respecting the initiative and’ 
freedom of local authorities and associations... Society was’ a. 
federation of autonomous groups, and the king’s goverament 
exercised a regulatory supervision over their fimetions, besides 
maintaining internal peace and guarding the state against 
‘external danger. Titles and distinctions marked off the’ higher 
‘official nobility from the rest of the people, and there were 
several grades among them including women who held titles 
jin their own right. All these features recurred on a smaller 
‘scale in the important viceroyalties of the Chdla kingdom such 
as that of the Chola-Pandya viceroys at Madurai, generally 
princes of blood. Little is known of the methods followed. in 
‘the choice and promotion of officials, but considering that 
kkings often chose the ablest among their children for the succestion. 
to the throne, we may assume that a similar stress on ability 
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marked the working of the official system also. The most 
‘common metliod of remunerating officials was that of assigning 
Jand of appropriate extent as jivita (maintenance), which yielded 
income both in cash and kind to the particular official instead 
of to the government. 

The old administrative divisions of nagu, kizram or Killam 
‘were continued, and cities of some size were made into separate 
divisions and known as faniyir or tan-kiru, a number of these 
divisions made a oalanddu above which was the mandalam. The 
names and boundaries of these subdivisions underwent frequent 
changes. The increasing complexity of administrative proce- 
dure and practice can be traced by a study of the records of 
successive reigns and sometimes we find transactions extending 
over long periods of time even up to a century recalled in chrono 
logical order; this shows the existence of a relatively efficient 
archival practice at the time. The duties of Revenue officials 
included, then as now, many other spheres besides that indicated 
by their designations, and so far as South India is concerned, 
the system of making the ‘collector’ (of revenue) the hub of 
district administration may be said to have begun with the 
Gholas in the tenth century, The king kept himself in touch 
with events by periodical tours and local enquiries into out- 
standing questions of importance. He also attended the 
periodical festivals in the larger shrines like those of Kafichi- 
puram, Chidambaram, Tiruvarir and so on. 

Justice, like legislation, was largely a matter of local and 
group concern. The village assemblies exercised large powers 
in such matters and set up small committees of nydyattar (justiciars) 
to deal with affairs that did not fall with the jurisdiction of the 
occupational or voluntary groups in the locality. Above these 
came the king’s courts dharmasanas assisted by learned juris- 
consults. The inscriptions throw little light on judicial admini- 
stration, and the legendary court scene portrayed in the life of 
Sundaramiirti Nayanar in the Periya Purdyam is the nearest 
approach to tangible evidence on the subject; it again shows 
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the importance of written records as testimony in a law-suit. 
‘The distinction between civil and criminal offences was un- 
known, though in a few instances we can trace the conception 
of crime as a public wrong. Theft, adultery and forgery were 
serious offences as is clear from the list of persons declared 
unfit for service on the village committees of Uttaramérar. 
The code was on the whole lenient, and most offences, including 
murder, were punished only by fines in one form or another, 
often involving the maintenance of a perpetual lamp in a 
temple. Offences against the person of the king or his close 
relations were dealt with by the king himself. Rajardja 
I ordered the confiscation of the properties of those involved 
in the murder of his elder brother Aditya II, Instances of 
rajadroham increased towards the end of Chola rule under 
Rajaraja IIL. 

‘The main tasks of rural administration were carried on. 
by the townships and villages all over the country, and the 
autonomy and efficiency of rural institutions developed greatly 
under the watchful leadership of the Chola bureaucracy. Of 
such institutions the primary territorial assemblies, ar, sabhd 
and nagaram, were the most important. In the larger townships 
these different types coexisted though little definite information 
is forthcoming on how their functioning in the same or adjacent 
areas was regulated. These assemblies, particularly the sabhas, 
exercised their consitutional freedom in full measure and changed 
details such as the number of executive committees and the 
distribution of functions among them as they found necessary 
in the light of experience. The classic instance is that of 
Uttaramérir which made a constitution for itself in the twelfth 
year of Pardntaka I (A.D. 919) and then altered it in important 
respects two years later. There are several other examples. 
Property, learning and character were the chief titles to leader- 
ship in the assemblies and their adjuncts. In the later Chola 
period we get some instances of the rise of factions resulting 
in violence and rendering the interference of the central govern- 
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ment necessary. Factiousness has been the bane of rural 
politics down to our day, but the evil seems to have been at 
its minimum in the Chdla period as a whole. The assemblies 
made a clear distinction between the revenue duties they 
performed for the king’s government, and their own local 
‘concerns for which they raised taxes and dues from the people 
of the locality, but seem to have depended more often on 
voluntary gifts and endowments earmarked for specified 
purposes and entrusted either to them or to any of the many 
Jocal functional groups all of which were subject to their general 
control and supervision. ‘The assemblies had their own staff 
of paid servants, and their accounts were open to audit by the 
central government, It is difficult for us now to imagine the 
extent to which innumerable small group organisations formed 
for specific purposes such as the care of a cheri, a road, a tank, 
a temple or a shrine in it, and so on, dominated social life in 
those days, and afforded opportunities for individual self 
expression. But while the existence of the groups and their 
sclfregulating rights are recognized in our law-books, they 
adumbrate no theory of group-relations which seem to have 
been left to be regulated by the good will of the parties concerned. 
We have instances of groups ceasing to fimction and casting 
upon the local assembly the responsibility of carrying on their 
‘work—which shows the primary importance and over-all respons- 
ibility of the territorial assemblies and the relatively transient 
nature of the groups. Above the primary assemblies came 
the Nadu and other bigger assemblies where all the component 
‘townships in the area were represented in a pre-arranged manner 
and which looked after common concerns of their area. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries as a whole, we see that 
between an able bureaucracy and the active local assemblies 
there was attained a high standard of administrative efficiency 
and purity in the Tamil country, perhaps the highest ever 
attained by the Hindu state. 

It is not easy to give @ clear and concise account of the 
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tax-system and the public expenditure of the Chéla state. The 
land tax was the mainstay of the public revenue, and much 
attention was devoted to the correct surveying and maintenance 
of records of land rights. The system was complicated by 
remissions, exemptions and assignments which changed from 
time to time. And besides the Central government of the king, 
there were other authorities like village assemblies, merchant 
guilds and so on which also levied fees and cesses of various 
Kinds, There were also commutations of taxes secured by 
payments of lump sums yielding interest equal to the periodical 
payments of the particular tax. The details are rather bewilder- 
ing, and it is not easy to form a correct estimate of the incidence 
of the entire tax system, central and local, taken together. 
Besides land there were many other objects of taxation like 
merchandise in transit, houses, markets, professions and so on, 
not to speak of voluntary partial imposts made by particular 
groups on their members for specified purposes. The processes 
of tax collection were not always free of violent and oppressive 
methods. The general impression we get is that of a much 
taxed people, and this is not mitigated by the occasional 
instances we come across of people offering passive resistance 
to some imposts on the score that they were not customary, 
and even resorting to the extreme step of migrating to another 
region to escape a levy. Safety of property was generally 
ensured by the payment of a special fee called padi-kdval-kali 
to local watchraen who undertook in return to sec that no 
theft of property occurred and to make good any loss of property 
that occurred. This right to pddi-kdval often changed hands, 
and in the days of the decline of the Chélas gave rise to ser 
feudal conditions in which powerful local chieftains made it 
the foundation of usurped control over considerable areas. 
On the side of expenditure, the king’s palaces with their elaborate 
establishments and the allowances to princess and princesses 
must have cost a good deal; and then there was the civil service, 
‘army, navy, patronage of learning, education and the arts and 
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other kinds of social expenditure. Our sources do not furnish 
the data for even the roughest quantitive estimates for any of 
these items of revenue or expenditure. 

Under the second empire of the Pandyas which replaced 
the Chéla power in the thirteenth century over the whole Tamil 
country, the governmental set up and institutions of the Chéla 
empire continued more or less intact and large scale innovations 
were few. Semi-feudal conditions developed everywhere, 
particularly in the northern half of the Tamil country and 
chieftains like Sambuvarayas and Kadavariyas carved out 
principalities of their own which they ruled as they liked, 
acknowledging a vague allegiance when necessary to the 
suzerain Pandya ruler. Towards the end the Muslim invasions 
and the establishment of the Madurai sultanate came as a 
disturbance to the existing order and inscriptions record how 
the people and their religious and civil institutions suffered 
under the impact. But this was only for a short period of 
about half a century and the establishment of the rule of Vijaya 
nagar in the fourteenth century ushered in better times, 


The empire of Vijayanagar was in theory a hereditary 
monarchy with succession in the male line; but the times were 
hard, and the hostility of the Muslim states of the Deccan on 
one side and the intransigence of feudatories on the other made 
it imperative that the king should be possessed of high attain- 
ments in diplomacy and war. No wonder that weak kings 
‘were either imprisoned or dethroned by able and ambitious 
ministers and army chieftains, and that there was a change 
of the ruling dynasty on three occasions as the result of usurpa- 
tions in which the nobles of the court played their own parts 
and took sides with rival claimants. Krishnadeva Raya, who 
in the course of his Telugu literary work Amuktamélyada has 
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occasions to write a good deal on politics, stresses the pivotal 
position of the monarch in the state and insists that the first duty 
of the king is to see that his commands are carried out by the 
subordinates, The coronation was an impressive ceremony as 
many foreign travellers testify ; it was attended by feudatories 
and the purokita and the ministers filled important roles on the 
occasion. It was usual to choose the crown prince (yuvardja ) 
in consultation with ministers and others and train him by 
‘education and administrative assignments for his future duties 
asking. The maintenance of Hindu social solidarity as against 
the inroads of Islam and Christianity was considered their 
prime duty by the rulers. 

‘The king was advised by a council of ministers whom he 
often consulted; but he was not bound to accept their advice, 
and was free to follow his own bent or the counsel of individual 
ministers who enjoyed his confidence. Even the most powerful 
minister held his office at the pleasure of the king; and was 
liable to be degraded and summarily punished, as Saluva Timma 
‘was punished by Krishnadeva Raya when he was suspected 
of having procured the murder of the heir-apparent. Still 
there seem to have been occasions when the ministers were 
too powerfull for the king; for in the Réyaodcakamu the king 
once soliloquizes: ‘I am sitting on the throne, but the world 
is ruled by ministers; none listens to my words?", 

‘There were many queens with innumerable maids of honour 
to wait on them and they enjoyed well appointed separate 
apartments. The maintenance of the harem was no small 
item in the expenditure of the palace. 

The work of the Central government was apportioned 
among a number of departments, and there was a well organized 
secretariat with its office near the palace, There were two 
treasuries, a smaller one for current remittances and with- 
drawals, and a larger reserve to which every king made it a 
point to add something, and of which Paes says; ‘it is kept 
locked and sealed in such a way that it cannot be seen by any 
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one’ and ‘is not opened except when the kings have great need’. 
This kind of hoarding was practised also by the feudatories, 
and the hoards were drawn upon in really difficult times due 
to war, famine and so on. 

Crown lands, annual tributes from feudatories and provincial 
governors paid in at the time of the Mahanavami festival, 
port and customs dues from the commerce passing through 
the numerous ports of the empire, judicial fines, and escheats, 
formed the chief sources of revenue which was collected both. 
in cash and in kind. Taxes on professions and houses, fees 
for licenses of various kinds, transit and market dues, were 
other sources of revenue shared according to local conditions 
between the central government and the local authorities, 
Many of these taxes were farmed out to the highest bidder 
both in areas directly administered from the centre and in 
the provinces, and the impression that we get is one of high 
and even oppressive taxation, This is confirmed by the 
observations of foreign writers and travellers, and by recorded 
instances of people in different areas meeting to protest against 
high rates of taxes and offering their own just rates to govern- 
ment under threat of passive resistance or migration in the 
last resort, The dominantly military needs of the time are 
evidenced by new types of military levies mentioned in the 
inscriptions such as Kotfaipadiou (dues for forts), birangi tax 
and 50 on. 

The land was carefully surveyed and assessed according to 
its quality, the rates differing between wet and dry lands and 
in accordance with the crops and the yield. The proportion of 
produce claimed as revenue varied from the traditional sixth 
to as much as half the gross yield. There were periodical 
revisions of the land tax rates carried out by the government's 
officers and the village authorities acting together. The state 
often handed over to temples and learned Brahmins the privilege 
of enjoying its share of the Iand revenue in accordance with 
agreed terms, 
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‘The chief items of expenditure were the up-keep of the 
palace, the army, irrigation and charity and patronage of the 
arts. Krishnadeva Raya laid down the theory that income 
should be divided into four equal parts of which one should 
go to maintain the palace establishment and charity, two to 
the army, and the remaining one to the Reserve Treasury. 
Doubtless this was only the ideal, practice depending entirely 
on current exigencies. 

‘The emperor maintained a large standing army consisting of 
an elephant corps, cavalry and infantry; the chariots of old 
tradition gave place to the new feature of artillery. In this 
force, ‘the soldiers receive their pay’, noted Abdur Razzak, 
‘every four months, and no payment is ever made by a draft 
upon the revenues of any province’. Nuniz noted the existence 
of a special body of soldiers, the king’s guard, specially charged 
with the safety of the king’s person, There was an annual 
review of the army during mahinavami. Besides this core army, 
military fiefs studded the whole country, each under a Nayak 
‘or military leader authorized to collect revenue and to ad- 
minister a specified area provided he maintained an agreed 
number of troops of all kinds ready to join the imperial forces 
in war. Nuniz counted more than two hundred such néyats. 
Subinfeudation was allowed. There were regular military 
schools where men were trained in archery, swordsmanship 
and so on, and prepared for enlistment in the army; the artillery, 
however, seems generally to have been manned by foreigners. 
Even in the standing army there was a great diversity in equip- 
ment and conduct of soldiers; Barbosa noted that the soldiers 
‘were allowed to live ‘according to their own law’; and Nuniz 
that they equipped themselves each after his own fashion; 
obviously there could have been little discipline or uniformity, 
and if we recall that the soldiers were allowed to take their 
families with them besides courtesans, the army must have 
been very ineffective as a fighting machine. A military camp 
generally of thatched structures was a moving city ‘arranged in 
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streets with many open spaces’, and it was burned down before 
the move to the next camp began. Fortresses played a large 
part in the defence organization and the arts of siege were 
well known. Krishnadeva Raya had great faith in the loyalty 
and endurance of Brahmin commanders of forts and recom- 
mended their employment wherever possible. Military roads 
(dondamarga) connected important centres. In spite of the 
prevalence of considerable coasting trade, the empire does 
not seem to have had a navy worth the name and merchantmen 
‘were exposed to piracy which went unchecked, 

‘The administration of justice, both civil and criminal, was 
largely decentralized, and to a considerable extent a quasi- 
private concern, Village assemblies, caste groups, guilds and 
other voluntary associations adjudicated minor differences and 
tried offences, and very often the matter ended there. But there 
‘was always open an appeal to the state courts maintained by the 
king's government by virtue of its over-all responsibility for law 
and order. Madhava, who added a whole treatise on Vyavahara 
(lawsuits) to the Pardara-smriti and who counts therefore asa 
contemporary authority for the period, distinguished four types 
of courts : they were (1) pratishthite (stationary) in town and village, 
the assembly and other local courts referred to above ; (2) chala 
tie, circuit courts of judges moving about from place to place, 
of which we do not get many details ; (3) mudrita presided over 
by judges (adiyatshas) appointed under the royal seal ; and 
(4) séstrita presided over by the king himself, being the highest 
tribunal in the land. The court presided over by a Danaik 
(dandanayaka) in the capital mentioned by Abdur Razzak obvi- 
ously belonged tothe third category;; such judges were also called 
pradhanis, Punishments were generally severe, even barbarous, 
and included mutilation, impaling, besides confiscation of pro- 
petty, flaying alive, and burning in cases of treason; it was some- 
times extended to the family of the offender. But there are also 
many recorded instances of very light punishments such as endow- 
ing a lamp in a temple for offences which strike us as serious like 
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rioting and manslaughter. Jesuit letters mention imprisonment 
as a form of punishment irrespective of the status or dignity of the 
offender. Ordeals were resorted to when other evidence was 
not forthcoming. 

Provincial government was modelled on that at the centre, 
though the details of organization depended on the historical 
antecedents of each locality. Very often the older rulers of 
the land weré allowed to carry on in a subordinate capacity, 
paying tribute and submitting to the general supervision of a 
high official of the empire, usually a prince of the bloodroyal : 
such were the Pandyas and the Tiruvadis of Travancore. Some 
of the old traditional offices continued in the new set up «.g. 
Tirumandiradlaindyakam under the Nayaks of Madura in the six- 
teenth century. It is not easy to find any methodic gradation 
in the employment of the names of territorial divisions like 
rajya, mandala, valanddu, kittam, kitrran, parru, vishya chdvadi and 
so on. Ministers were consulted in the choice of governors who 
were more military commanders of strategic forts than ordinary 
civil servants of the crown ; they sometimes had the privilege of 
issuing coins of their own and even delegating the power of issue 
to others with much confusion resulting in the currency system, 
In case of oppressive rule the centre interfered to set things right. 
‘The Governors had to pay aids to the king on his birthday, on 
the birth of a child etc., and Nuniz mentions that they also fur~ 
nished daily supplies to the palace in kind, The niyaks who 
held the military fief had greater freedom ; the office was 
personal to start with, but tended to become hereditary. The 
ndyaks maintained their own agents, civil and military, at the 
capital, and often engaged in mutual hostilities without reference 
to the central power. In the Tamil districts the ancient Chéla 
territorial divisions, together with the deeply-rooted system of 
autonomous village assemblies, were allowed to continue and no 
‘attempt was made to impose arrangements perfected elsewhere 
by the Rayas. The autonomy of villages, however, suffered con- 
siderable abridgement in this period as their officials came to 
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be linked up more and more closely with the central government 
and its representatives. The final result of the evolution was the 
Ayagar system of twelve village officials appointed by govern 
ment and responsible to them described by Col. Wilks as well 
as in the Fifth report. 

Spies and informers were freely employed at all levels. The 
police system was fairly efficient and lost property was generally 
recovered or made good. Wherever trouble was anticipated 
from jungle tribes, palayagars were posted with a considerable body 
of retainers maintained from jagirs—land assignments, set apart 
for the purpose. In towns the streets were patrolled, regularly 
at nights. 

From the disppearance of Vijayanagar rule about the middle 
of the seventeenth century to the establishment of British rule 
early in the nineteenth, South India was cut up into a number 
‘ofsmall states warring with one another incessantly. A regular 
government functioned during the first half of our period in the 
larger Nayakship of Madura and Tanjore, and this was modelled 
on the Vijayanagar form, The rest of the country was virtually 
given over to anarchy, which in the course of the eighteenth 
century spread to the whole country, the inroads of Mughab 
armed forces and the dissolution of the nayakships making the 
confusion worse. Even during this breakdown, the village 
held its own, saved the rudiments of civilization from extinction, 
and provided the basis for a new reconstruction on more modern, 
lines after the establishment of British rule. 

‘Throughout the eighteenth century up to its last decade no 
‘power in South India felt secure enough to think of any improve- 
ment in the territories under its authority. Agriculturist (and 
artisans) lived on a narrow margin and often needed advances of 
seed grain to be able to raise a crop. But cultivators could also 
conceal the extent of cultivation and misrepresent the outturn of 
crops as the only ways of escaping tyranny and fleecing. Villagers 
‘were often forbidden to sell their grain till the State had dis- 
‘posed of its stock which came in as revenue in kind. The cul 
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tivator lost his interest in the land and was eager to throw up old 
land and take up waste, which was extensive, for cultivation as 
it was more lightly taxed at first; he even left his village to be 
able to do so, There were a host of miscellaneous taxes, licenses, 
and monopolies all of which were farmed, resulting in extreme 
oppression. The main evils of the time were three : (1) the 
insubordination and lawlessness of Zamindars and polegars. 
‘There were scores of them in Madura and Tinnevelly who so 
effectively hindered revenue collection by the Nawab as tocom- 
pel him to transfer the work to the Company. Over thirty of 
them in Tinnevelly kept up their armed resistance for over fifty 
years till 1801 or so against considerable forces told off to suppress 
them. The other evils were (2) the lack of recognized laws and 
courts to enforce them and (3) the uncertainties of the land- 
revenue system. By the year ‘1818 the administration of the 
Madras Presidency had come to be quite unlike anything that 
could be found in the south India of 1786" (J.T. Gwynn). The 
chief stages in this transformation may be briefly indicated. 

It is difficult to assign specific dates for gradual changes, 
but roughly the new order may be said to begin with the transfer 
by the Treaty of Mangalore (1792) to British rule of Dindigul 
and surrounding territory and of Baramahal. From this date 
administration became the chief duty of the Company's servants. 
A Central Board of Revenue had beenset up in 1786 and from 1794 
District Collectors began to function under them replacing the 
‘old and oppressive Amildars. In a few years better knowledge 
accumulated of the land tenures and customs of the country and 
ways began to be worked out of using indigenous institutions to 
good purpose. About half a century was needed to overcome 
the bad traditions of revenue administration that had prevailed 
so long; the first assessments of land revenue were generally too 
high and had to be scaled down in the light of experience. There 
‘was much uncertainty about the system of revenue settlement 
to be adopted. The influence of the Parmanent Revenue 
Settlement introduced by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal was strong 
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for some years, and attempts were made to apply the system in 
Madras also, The attempt proved successful in the case of 
existing Zamindars and Polegars who were induced thereby 
to acquiesce in the loss of their military and police power and 
become quiet subjects of the Company's government. But the 
attempt to create new Zamindars produced only bad results 
‘owing to lack of character in the buyers as well as the high assess- 
ment, By 1805 ryotwari settlements with individual cultiva- 
tors had been made in many districts and surveys had been com- 
pleted or were in progress in them. But there continued to be 
still some uncertainty, as there was in evidence for some years 
a tendency to prefer the village system of leasing the revenue 
from a village to its principal inhabitants or the headmzn on the 
ground that thereby the corporate life of the village was preserved 
intact, the level of assessment in such cases being the same as the 
actuals of the years immediately preceding. But in practical 
working the system proved difficult, and the rate of assessment 
found to be too high, Munro had been pleading all along for 
the ryotwari settlement as he had developed it and the Fifth 
Report also lent its support which proved decisive, In 1818 
final instructions were issued by the Board of Revenue to the 
Collectors to introduce a revised ryotwari system all over. At 
the same time the old Kavalgars and polegars disappeared and 
their fees for watchmanship was claimed by government. The 
village headman and watchman were restored to their old 
position. 

Another matter on which some uncertainty prevailed belore a 
final decision was reached was the position and powers of the 
District Collector. Here again the example of Bengal where the 
revenue collector had few powers and Zillah judge had control 
of the police and other powers was sought to be foisted on Madras; 
but ultimately the Bengal system was given up and Collector was 
also made the District Magistrate and the hub of the entire 
district administration, Thus by 1818 the moder system of 
administration which continued almost unchanged to the end of 
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British rule had been firnily established. The government felt 
quite equal to maintaining law and order and its territories were 
all but completely immune from invasion, It had agents in all 
districts who supplied any desired information and carried out 
instructions sent to them. The military organization of the pole- 
gars had been broken up, and in due course measures for the 
reformation and settlement of criminal tribes likely to disturb 
security in the neighbourhood would be taken on hand and 
steadily pursued. There was as yet no regular police force, 
but the government’s military power was equal to maintaining 
order with the aid of the collectors and their revenue subordinates 
and village watchmen. Regular judicial courts had been set 
up and become popular with those who could afford the cost 
and the delay, of litigation ; as a result of this innovation, 
“Munro's attempts to revive the Pafichayats were much hampered. 
‘The districts had been placed in the charge of collectors who in 
spite of the lingering uncertainties of the land revenue system 
were capable of taking long views and calculating the future 
effects of current demands unlike strangers to whom the revenue 
had been farmed for a few years. If by chance a collector was 
oppressive, there was scope for redress by appeals to the Revenue 
Board and Government. With the strengthening of administra- 
tion collections became easy and regular; still as Munto’s plea 
for a substantial reduction in assessment had not been accepted, 
and there was pressure due to military needs, the assessment had 
not yet reached a level that would allow the cultivator to accumu- 
late stock. Some reform had been effected in the levy and col- 
ection of miscellaneous taxes but still much more money was 
taken from the people than necessary, and the new salt monopoly 
and stamp tax produced a considerable revenue, Little thought 
‘or money had been given to social betterment and welfare, and 
the manufactures of the country, particularly of cotton textiles, 
had been ruined, the country having tumed into an importer 
of cloth after having been an exporter for long centuries. Inriga~ 
tion and roads had been improved and the nucleus of a public 
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works organization created though its activities and funds were 
restricted. 

‘The country entered on a period of peace and generally good 
rule till the carly years of the present century. Towards the 
end of the century some breaches of peace occurred such as the 
Hindu-Muslim riots in Salem over the building of a mosque in 
1882 or the Sivakasi riots of 1899 due to tension between the 
Shanars and Maravars. The raid of the Emden in the Bay of 
Bengal in the first world war placed some check for a time on 
sea-borne trade, but these were minor exceptions to the continuous 
security, internal and external, that prevailed. From 1804 the 
Revenue Board comprised three members and functioned col- 
lectively; in 1887 another member was added and the portfolio 
system introduced, each member becoming commissioner for 
some items of revenue. The District administration was improved 
by the formation of Divisions and Talugs below the district 
and the introduction of Indian Deputy-collectors from 1857 with 
a position like that of the Covenanted Divisional officers. District 
Munsiffs for the administration of civil justice were created in 
1816, and this institution became so popular as to frustrate all 
efforts to revive adjudication by pafichayats. Muhammadan 
‘criminal law was in use till the Indian Penal code came into 
force since 1862. The High Courts were constituted in 1861. 
‘The Public Works Department came into existence in 1858, and 
from 1871 steps were taken to train people in self-rule by associat- 
ing non-officials in the administration of local fund activities at 
first under official guidance; the local Boards Act of 1884 and its 
subsequent revisions attest the progress of the movement by 
gradual steps involving the extension of the principles of popular 
election, till elected non-official presidents of District and Taluq 
Boards became the rule from 1912. Special cesses for roads, educa 
tion etc. were collected along with the land revenue and local 
bodies built up their own engineering services. Altogether there 
werenotable developments in the details of administration thanks 
to the zeal and knowledge of officials and non-official leaders. 
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‘The last fifty or sixty years have witnessed extensive and 
almost revolutionary changes in government and administration 
under the impact of the national movement generated by the 
progress of the new system of education and the action of world 
forces. ‘The Government of India Acts of 1909, 1919 and 1935 
were attended by corresponding changes in provincial and 
District administration which have now become matters of acade- 
mic interest and need not be detailed in a general survey like 
this, The growing tension between the rulers and the ruled 
led to breaches of the peace on several occasions which could 
have been worse but for the influence of the Gandhian ideals of 
truth and non-violence. One of the chief results of the political 
upsurge in South India was the ‘non-brahmin’ or ‘justice’ move- 
ment calculated to abate the influence and prestige of the Brah- 
mins as a community in the governmental system and outside, 
and the movement received active support and encouragement 
from some leading officials under British rule. The most notable 
features in the years that have elapsed since the creation of the 
Union of India in 1950 are the working of the adult franchise 
which has accentuated the political consciousness of the masses; 
the acceptance of the ideal of the welfare state resulting in a spate 
of social and economic legislation, and the pursuit of a planned 
‘economy; and the attempt in the third plan to shift the initiative 
in planning from the Planning Commission at the top to the vil- 
lage paiichayats and the pafichayat unions so as to shape the plan 
from grass roots—a scheme rather difficult of working in itself 
and has been seriously hampered by the apparently chronic 
‘emergency’ created by the Chinese aggression, With the growth 
of a complex economy, land-revenue, though still by no means a 
negligible source of revenue, has sunk in relative importance, 
and the revenue duties of the District Collector have become rela- 
tively Jess significant than his leadership in developmental acti- 
vities. And the severance of British connection has meant the 
reorganization after some uncertainties and wobblings, of the 
whole of India as a federal union of states formed on a linguistic 
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‘pasis, This reorganization has some obvious advantages but 
at what cost to the unity of the country these have been secured 
will be seen only in future years. 


I. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The references to the Tamil kingdoms in the Aéoka inscrip- 
tions raise the presumption of an ordered society fit for main- 
taining diplomatic and other relations with the powerful empire 
ofthe Mauryas, The short cave inscription in Brahmi characters 
and the Tamil language provide tantalizing peeps into some 
aspects of social life, but they are very far from a complete or 
concrete picture. What we learn from them may be summed up 
in a few sentences, and even at this stage the composite nature 
of the culture that has been evolved by the mingling of northern 
Sanskrit and southern Tamil elements stands out prominently. 
Ta (Ceylon), Madurai, Karu-ir, and Patalipura (Cuddalore) 
are mentioned; nddu as a territorial division and nikama (guild) 
are known ; vanikan (merchant) and gold (pon) and grain (Kila) 
merchants besides weaver (kaikéla) find mention; salaka (alaka) 
brother-in-law, tandai (father), makan (son) nnd len (cave) same 
as lena of western ghat caves occur, Sanskrit words of religious 
import are: adiffanan (adhishthdna), Dharma, Updsaka, Kuvira 
(Kubara) and yaka (Yakska) besides the word kutwmbika for 
(householder). 

It is, however, in the Sangam literature that we get tangible 
data for the first time on the conditions of society and economy. 
Here again the mingling and synthesis of cultures is the first 
striking feature. The poets are fully at home in the mythology, 
religion and philosophy of the Indo-Aryans, and the soci 
framework has been considerably influenced by them. Tamil 
monarchs claim to have fed the armies on both sides in the 
‘Mahabharata war. The concept of the three-fold debt (rna) to 
gods, sages and ancestors, with which men are born and which 
they have to repay respectively by sacrifice, learning, and 
begetting children, is well known. The epic stories are common 
property and we come across an allusion to monkeys sporting 
with the jewels of Sita which she dropped while being carried 
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off by Ravana, The practice of accompanying the parting 
guest some distance was known, and Karikila is said to have 
walked ‘seven steps’ with his guest before putting him on the 
chariot provided for his transport. We find instances of signi- 
ficant Sanskrit expressions being precisely rendered in Tamil; 
leather sandals are called adi pudai-aranam an obvious translation 
of pada-raksha; the phrase dina-dhuramdkara is translated in 
‘igaich-chemnugam-tangiya; and Jambinada, gold of the best quality, 
is called ndval-odu-peyariva pon i.e. gold which has naval (jambi) 
in its name. The poetess Auvaiyar compares the three Tamil 
kings seated together to the three fires in a sacrificial hall. The 
‘mote seen in sunlight is used as a measure of size, and the terms 
Gimbal (kumudam) and vellam (samudra) are employed to indicate 
very large arithmetical numbers. The whole tenor of this 
literature affords unmistakable evidence of the friendly reception 
accorded in the Tamil country to the rich and varied culture 
of the North which not only contributed to the cultural advance- 
ment of peninsular India but crossed the seas to civilize and 
humanize the eastern lands. 

Land was abundant and measured by the md (1/20 of véli) 
and véli (6.74 acres). ‘The necessaries of life were plentiful. 
‘The poets were proud of their respective countries and celebrated 
their fertility and excellence. The fertility of the lands in 
the Kavéri basin is a recurring theme, and one poet affirms 
with transparent exaggeration that the produce of the small 
area on which a female elephant could lie down would feed 
seven tuskers. Pari’s principality was famous for its millets and 
forest produce including honey, jack-fruit, bamboo, rice and 
roots. The lion seems to have been more a literary tradition 
with the poets than a matter of personal knowledge; their 
references to the tiger, bear and other caged animals are more 
realistic. Wild elephants were caught by being trapped in 
deep pits. 

Society was organized in tribes and castes with habits and 
traditions of their own. Large cities and port towns tended to 
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be cosmpolitan in their population. The Tirupati hill is noted 
as the region where the spoken language changes from Tamil to 
‘Vadugu (Telugu). We seem to get a glimpse into pre-Aryan 
tribal society in a poem which affirms that there are no other 
ugis (tribes) than the four made up of tudiyan, pdnan, paraiyan 
and kadamban, and no god worthy of worship with the offerings 
of paddy other than hero-stones commemorating soldiers who 
fell in fight with fierce enemies. Hunters and shepherds, 
fishermen and Brahmins, their occupations and dwellings and 
implements are found sketched in excellent pen pictures. Daily 
bathing and habits of personal cleanliness were common to all 
the higher classes. The threshold of Brahmin households was 
smeared with cow-dung, and cocks and dogs had no entry there; 
there were idols inside for daily worship, and the women of 
the house cooked fine food which they offered to the gods and 
guests. But the Brahmins did not lack relish for the meat and 
toddy served to them at the feasts held by the chieftains and 
princes of the land. Learning was respected in all castes, and 
public disputations among scholars announced by the raising 
of flags were common. Large numbers of wandering minstrels 
(baran, not the tribe mentioned above) and their women folk 
(viralis) who accompanied their songs with appropriate dances 
often entertained the princes and chieftains of the land ; they 
got rich presents but ever complained of their straitened circu- 
mstances. There were yavanas, doubtless Greco-Roman merchants, 
sailors and others, with perhaps an admixture of Arabs; they 
are described as strong in body, fierce in appearance, wearing 
coats, armed, and holding whip in hand, while guarding the 
palace and its bedrooms along with other mleckchas who wore 
coats and expressed themselves by means of signs made with 
eyes and hands as they could not speak the language of the 
people; they watched the broad streets of Madurai at night. 
Foreign wines imported in bottles of yavana make were served to 
Kings in golden goblets by bright young women. 

‘The relations between the poets of the time and their patrons 
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varied in nature. Tradition records sumptuous rewards in 
and and cash to the authors of the decads in the ‘Ten Tens’. 
Less valuable presents such as food, drink and raiment, besides 
gold, and sometimes even elephants, are recorded on other 
occasions; still the majority of the bards do not appear to have 
been very well off, They sometimes vented their anger in song 
against patrons who kept them waiting too long for a present 
or gave a niggardly guerdon. Once during a siege of Uraiyiir 
‘a poet was suspected to be an enemy spy and was about to be 
put to death; another poet interceded and saved him, He said 
in substance: like birds seeking a tree with ripe fruit, poets 
generally went long distances in search of generous patrons, 
sang their praises, and were pleased with any present they got 
with which they maintained themselves and fed their friends 
and relations; their lives knew no fault except a little pride in 
their victories of learning. Some poets became intimate and 
respected friends of their patrons, and mention may be made 
here of the friendship between Kapilar and Pari, between Pisi 
Andai and Képperufij6lan, and between Auvaiyar and Adigai 
man Ajj 

The poems give us a fair idea of the dress, food and amuse- 
ments of the people. Men usually wore two pieces of cloth, 
and women in high society used corsets and hair paste. Scissors 
for clipping the hair of the head and face were made of steel, 
and their finger holes are said to have had the shape of a pretty 
‘woman's ear. Starch was used for stiffening clothes. Ornaments 
‘were worn by both sexes, and /dra of pearls on the chest and the 
‘a{aka on the forearm are specially mentioned. Children wore 
necklaces of tiger’s teeth and of the five weapons of Vishnu in 
miniature (aimbadai). Grain, flesh and fish were the chief 
articles of food together with vegetables, milk and milk products. 
Grain was husked in hollows made in the ground (nila-wal) and 
converted into fakes (aval). ‘The tenderness of the cooked meat 
is compared to the softness of carded cotton. Appam (Skt. 
‘apiipa) or rice cake soaked in milk was a luxury. So too was 
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the flesh of tortoises and pigs, the latter when fattened and 
kept away from their females for a long time. The cooked 
dal fish, piping hot, was another delicacy. An animal roasted 
whole was valued for its taste. There occur many references 
to toddy kept in jars and imported wines in green bottles. A 
bit of raw ginger during a potation is commended to the toper. 
Toddy is said to have improved in taste when buried under 
ground in bamboo barrels for a long time. A cock-tail of toddy 
mixed with the juice of sugar-cane and coconut water was 
known as munnir (triple-liquid) and much desired. The habit 
of eating betel leaves with nuts and lime was known; but women 
whose husbands fell in battle refrained. 

Princes and their friends resorted to shady groves on river 
banks to escape the heat of the day in summer. Boys and girls 
‘enjoyed bathing and playing together in the water and jumping 
into it from the overhanging branches of trees, In winter 
people kept at home with windows shut, women used flowers 
sparingly and warmed themselves at fires fed with, fragrant 
‘wood and resin; the strings of musical instruments had to be 
warmed against their bodies to get the correct notes out of 
them. Mural painting and dancing were favourite arts practised 
by both sexes. ‘The dances of viralis at night were lighted by 
lamps with big flames and large oil containers. Many kinds of 
the lute and the flute described as_a ‘tube with dark holes 
made by red fire’ were in use. Mixed dances were practised 
and called tupangai, alliyam (allisa) etc., and as may be expected 
sometimes led to misunderstandings between lovers. The 
hetaera was a serious rival to the housewife and the Silappadikaram 
furnishes a conspicuous instance of the theme, Country women 
delighted to wear girdles of flowers and leaves. Girls from rich 
families played games on the terraces of their houses using balls 
and other appliances. Children played in the manyam of the 
village which was either a shady tree or a simple open shed. 
Hunters’ children played with toy bows and arrows. The 
procession of elephants in the streets of large cities on festive 
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occasions was a welcome source of diversion to citizens. Old 
men whiled away their time with dicing. Wrestling and hunting 
formed the rude manly pastimes. The pig and hare were 
‘hunted with dogs and nets, and stone traps were laid for tigers. 

Royal palaces and the mansions of the rich were built of 
and mortar, at times several storeys high. The Nedunal- 
vadai (one of the ‘Ten Idylis’) gives a minute account of the 
building of a palace, begun in an auspicious hour, according to 
rule, and describes the luxurious style of the finished interior, 
including women’s apartments and bed rooms. ‘The dwellings 
of common people were much simpler though by no means 
devoid of gaiety and happiness. Beds were made of hides or 
‘mats, and rope-cots were made by pulaiyar who handled their 
needles with defines. The poor were fed by the rich in long 
sheds erected for the purpose, and rice was spread for crows to 
feed on in front of palaces and mansions. Silver and gold 
plate was in use in palaces when guests were entertained. 
‘Thoroughfares in large cities were furrowed by ruts due to 
the constant running of chariots. 

Women enjoyed much freedom of movement in society, and 
there were several notable poetesses. Sati evoked popular admira- 
tion, though it does not seem to have been common even in 
royal families. A widow’s lot was rather hard; the good things 
of life were denied to her and she was expected to lead a life 
of austerity. 

‘The general standard of social ethics seems to have been 
high, and the bulk of the poems evince a keen enjoyment of 
life and its opportunities. Householders had to entertain guests 
and anyone who sought to evade the obligation was held in 
contempt. A true friend, we learn, will stand by you in adver- 
sity, though he may be indifferent to you in prosperity. Patience, 
sympathy with the poor and indigent, the employment of armed 
strength so as not to cause hatred, and noble speech and conduct 
in the sabhd of the king are upheld as worthy ideals. Ingratitude 
was the worst sin which could never be expiated. Family life 
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was held in high honour, and the wife is called the light of 
the houschold. ‘The highest value attached to the sanctity of 
virginity. 

‘Agriculture was basic to the economy and included the 
raising of sugar-cane, cotton and pepper. The peasant was 
much respected and the Kwral affirms that his was the only life 
worth the name, the life of all the rest being one of servitude and 
sycophancy. The production of cloth came next. The fine 
quality of the textiles is a recurring theme not only in Tamil 
literature but in Sanskrit and classical European writings. The 
muslins are compared to the slough of the snake, or to a cloud 
of steam; yet these carried much fine floral work and were 
of different colours, Silk and woollen fabrics were also known. 
Production was generally for local consumption, and only 
articles of great value in small bulk, or necessities of life like 
salt which could not be made everywhere entered into trade. 
Barter was common, Salt was carried in carts which carried a 
spare axle as the roads were rough, with many ups and downs. 
Pepper was transported by caravans of asses. The bazar in 
big cities was a busy place with many flags flying over shops, 
plenty of cash (gold) and a number of taverns. Maritime 
trade was important and lucrative. Foreign ships came laden 
with horses and gold, and went back with pepper and other 
precious products obtained in exchange, Lighthouses in all 
important ports guided the course of ships at night. The 
Periplus gives a list of the ports with the articles of trade, and 
this is in general agreement with the data ftom the Sangam 
poems, Puhar or Kavéripattinam (Khaberis of Ptolemy), the 
Chola emporium, was a cosmopolitan city where people from 
many nations speaking diverse languages lived in amity and 
added to the growing wealth and prosperity of the city. Its 
merchants, we learn, were not greedy cheats but honest dealers 
content with a just profit, who feared wrong, spoke the truth, 
‘and regarded the interests of their customers as their own. The 
discovery of a Roman ‘factory’ where textiles were processed for 
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export in Arikamedu (Aruhan médu, the Jaina mound) near 
Pondicherry affords material confirmation of the literary 
evidences, Saliyar and other ports on the east coast, Musiri 
(Muzitis of the Greeks where there was a temple of Augustus) 
and others on the west plied a busy trade most of the time. 
Large quantities of Roman coins found in the interior of the 
‘Tamil land attest the extent of trade, the presence of Roman 
settlers, and the periods of the rise, zenith and decay of this 
commerce. South India acted as an intermediary for many 
generations between the West and the Far East. A direct 
sea route between Egypt and India was established after 
the ‘discovery’ of the monsoon by Hippalus of Alexandria 
in the late Ptolemaic or early Roinan times; Alexandria became 

= one of the main centres of trade, and Arabian harbours lost 
their importance. The carrying trade between the Malay 
Peninsula and the Malabar coast was largely in the hands of 
the Tamils, But the direct trade between Rome and South 
India declined and died out during the military anarchy in the 
Roman empire in the third century, though there was a revival 
in the Byzantine period. 

‘The Chéla country had an important share in this trade 
and the author of the Periplus noted three kinds of craft—light 
cruising boats for local traffic, larger more complicated vessels 
of greater carrying capacity, and lastly the big ocean going 
vessels that made the voyages to Malay, Sumatra, and the 
Ganges. 

‘On the nature of the trade with the Roman empire, the 
words of the author of the Periplus are worth citing: ‘They send 
Tange ships to these market towns on account of the great quantity 
and bulk of pepper and malabathrum (to be had there). There 
are imported here, in the first place, a great quantity of coins: 
topaz, thin clothing, not much; figured linens, antimony, 
coral, crude glass, copper, tin, lead; wine, not much, but as 
much as at Barygaza; realgar and orpiment, and wheat enough 
for the sailors, for this is not dealt in by the merchants there. 
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There is exported pepper, which is produced in quantity in 
only one region near these markets, a district called Cottonara. 
Besides this there are exported large quantities of fine pearls, 
ivory, silk cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, malabathrum from 
the places in the interior, transparent stones of all kinds (prin- 
cipally beryls of the Coimbatore District for which there was 
a constant demand in Rome), diamonds and sapphires, and 
tortoise shell; that from Cihryse Island and that taken among 
the islands along the coast of Damirica’. 

Vivid and valuable as the poems are on many matters, they 
do not tell us everything we want to know. For instance we 
get singularly little on the institution of marriage. We indeed 
hear of the (ali, the string indicating the married status of a 
‘woman, and two poems in the aham 400 mention the feasting of 
relations at a meal of rice mixed with black gram and fiesh before 
the marriage, the bathing of the bride by four women who had 
their husbands and children living, the marriage pandal (shed) 
strewn with fresh sand, the music of the marriage drum, the 
worship of gods and the preference of a day in the bright half 
of the month when the moon was with Rohini asterism for the 
celebration of the marriage. The marriage was consummated 
the same night. We hear nothing of the ritual if there was any. 
Later works like Tolkappiyam and Kalaviyal aver that the Aryans 
introduced the ritual to obviate defects that had cropped up in 
society ; there is however no clue to the date when this happened. 
‘These works also mention the spontaneous coming together of 
the sexes (kémakkaltam) ; they distinguish secret marriage (kajaou) 
from the open alliance contracted with the consent of parents 
(karpu); they mention also unrequited or unilateral love (kaiktiJai) 
and improper love (perundinai) as between a youngman and an 
older women, or one otherwise unsuited to marry him ; lastly 
they mention the eight forms of marriage known to the Sanskrit 
books and show great ingenuity in fitting them into the frame- 
‘work of the Tamil scheme, though the result is seldom happy 
except in the obvious equation of kajaou with the gandharva form. 
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Society on the whole consisted of a fairly gay crew of kings, 
chieftains, and notables at the top, beftiended by Brahmins and 
entertained by poets, musicians and dancers, and indulging in 
war, the chase, and the company of women. The life of the 
masses was simple but by no means devoid of joy and amuse~ 
ment. There was generally an abundance of the necessaries 
of life and a reasonably brisk inland and maritime trade. The 
level of material culture was fairly high, and in the spiritual sphere 
there was occurring a progressive integration of the new Aryan 
with the old pre-Aryan forms and conventions. The general 
impression we get from this early literature is one of social har- 
mony and general contentment. 

When the light of Sangam literature fails at the end of the 
fourth century, we get little guidance to the conditions of social 
life till a new day dawns with the rise of the Pallavas and the 
Pandyas in the late sixth century. The interval comprises a 
period of darkness relieved only by a few streaks of light from 
the didactic literary works often by Jaina authors and a couple 
of Buddhist manuals in Pali by Buddhadatta, At the end of 
‘one of these manuals, the Adhidharmdvatara, he gives a glowing 
account of Kavéripattana with its concourse of rich merchants, 
its palaces and pleasure gardens, and states that in a great monas~ 
‘tery built there by Kanhadasa he lived for a time and composed. 
that work, Likewise he tells us in the Vingya Viniccaya that 
he composed that book while he was residing in the lovely monas- 
tery of Venhudisa in a city on the banks of the Kavéri by name 
Bhitamangalam, described by him as the hub of the Chdla~ 
rattha. Thus we get the impression that city life and the non- 
vedic religious sects flourished in this dark period. Buddhadatta’s 
description of Kavéripattanam may well cast a doubt on the trad~ 
ition recorded in the Manimékalai of its large-scale destruction by 
a tidal wave, or possibly the destruction may have occurred later 
than the time of Buddhadatta ( fifth century ). 

We lack the means of forming even approximate estimates 
of the numbers of the population in the Tamil country at any 
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time before modern census operations began late in the nineteenth 
century. The rulers were generally keen on maintaining a 
minute record of property rights in land, but seem never to have 
thought of a census of the population, The growth of city life 
must have continued, and society must have increased in com- 
plexity with the growth of new industries and occupations. For 
the most part, the bulk of the population especially after the strong 
Hindu revival and the bhakti movement of the Pandya-Pallava 
period, must have comprised Hindus organized in castes, some 
of them continuing to retain the beliefs and practices of an earlier 
tribal stage. There was a rather close connection between caste 
and occupation, but this was by no means unalterable, and the 
pressure of new factors and situations was always bringing about 
changes in spite of conservative protests and even the occasional 
attempts of government to stop them. ‘The Brahmins as a class 
Jed a life of learned poverty and were sustained by moderate 
gifs of land or cash from other classes, particularly nobles and 
ings, and as a rule commanded the respect of their neighbours 
by their character and their social réle as educators, mediators 
and peace-makers. There were, however, some who became 
officials of different grades under government in civil and mili« 
tary employ whose ways of life were manifestly different and 
perhaps more ostentatious than those of the common run, The 
backbone of the polity was the landholding peasant who was 
esteemed in society and generally commanded a higher status 
than the artisan or the merchant. At the bottom of the social 
scale were the landless labourers many of whom were in a con- 
dition of semi-slavery to those they served. 

Women’ in this period had much freedom as earlier, owned 
property in their own right and in the higher classes commanded 
much influence in the affairs of their respective families, 
Polygamy was common especially among the royalty ; dynast 
alliances for political reasons occurred as between Pallavas and 
Rashgrakiitas. ‘The demi-monde had a recognized place especial 
ly in cities as custodians of fine arts and otherwise. A Pandya 
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queen became famous by inviting Nanasambandar to Madurai 
to counteract the influence of Jains on her husband and his sub- 
Jjects, anda Pallava queen tooka hand in the construction of temp- 
les by her husband. Many other pious endowments and chari- 
table deeds of queens of the period are on record, The ideal of 
Sati was not formally repudiated, but recorded instances are few 
in the Pindya-Pallava period. 

‘The well-to-do classes often employed their surplus wealth 
in ways which at once satisfied their vanity and served varied social 
ends. The maintenance of irrigation tanks, a vital matter in a 
Jand whose economy was predominantly agricultural, the laying of 
roads, the provision of schools, Ghatikas of learned men and hospi- 
tals and feeding houses, sometimes even the erection or repairs 
of shrines and temples, depended on the more or less constant 
flow of voluntary charity. ‘The endowments were entrusted to 
temples or village assemblies or guilds of artisans and merchants 
and furnished the working capital for many essential rural enter- 
prises. The lines of expenditure that were followed were general- 
ly calculated to engage the skills of the population in the 
neighbourhood and encourage the pursuit of the useful and fine 
arts. Memorials for dead heroes, endowment of festivals in 
temples for the merit of beloved and respected relatives, or for 
the regular exposition of epics and purdnas at stated times to 
popular audiences or for the performance of dances and drama 
(kattu ) are instances of the social uses of wealth prevalent in the 
period. 

‘The village comprised dwelling houses and house sites, some 
with gardens around them, streets, bazars, roads and temples, 
besides cultivated land (wet and dry) held under various 
tenures by individuals and institutions like temples and mafhas 
burning grounds, the village common and pastures used by all 
villagers for thrashing grain, grazing cattle and so on; and tanks, 
‘wells, streams and other water-ways. Population was relatively 
sparse, and even the so-called Brahmin villages ( brakmadeyas ) 
-4id not lack resident people of other castes and occupations in 
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varying numbers. The donees who got gifts of immovable pro- 
perty were apparently given some kind of title-deed, and in one 
instance ( Vélvikudi ) the family of the donee which had lost its 
title-deed was able to recover and produce it seven generations 
after the date of the original grant; very probably the title deeds 
were inscribed copper-plates like those which have been found 
in considerable numbers in recent years and help in the 
reconstruction of history today. Besides the learned Brahmin, 
the temple and the matha either attached to the temple or function- 
ing independently, were the most notable recipients of gifts in 
Jand and cash, and these played an important role in shaping the 
economic and social life of the neighbourhood. This trait of 
social life continued and strengthend in the period of imperial 
Chala rule, and we shall have occasion to revert to it in some 
detail. 

Besides agriculture and dairy farming, the chief rural indus- 
tries comprised spinning and weaving, ceramics, carpentry, 
metal work including precious metals and jewellery, oil pressing 
and so on, and each of these industries was organized in its own 
‘way and generally made some contribution in tax or license fee 
to the village or the central fisc. Each village of some size had 
its own market which served its neighbourhood. The articles 
offered for sale included grains (kalam), oil, ghee, coconuts, 
arecanuts, sugar and all kinds of vegetables and flowers. Many 
temporary stalls and imported articles from outside like salt, 
camphor, spices etc., came up during festivals in the temples, 
‘and merchants enjoyed much freedom of trade on such occasions, 


* * * 

‘The framework of society and economy continued more or 
less the same under the Cholas, but the establishment of a large 
Kingdom embracing the whole of the Tamil country and some- 
times stretching beyond brought its own repercussions. On the 
whole a sense of greater social freedom developed ; heredity 
‘was no bar to a person changing his occupation and his group- 
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relations with it ; for instance the Brahmins of Ennayiram who 
took to trade were counted in one group along with the Valafijiya 
merchants of the South Bazar. The growth of industry and 
trade created larger concentrations of population than before 
and many towns grew in size and were more prosperous than their 
‘counterparts today that go by thesame names. Caste and group 
life formed no hindrance to social cooperation for common ends 
such as the maintenance of a temple, school or hospital. Signs 
of exclusiveness and class-rivalry are not altogether wanting, 
Dut they seem to have been well under control and not allowed 
to ruin the general harmony of social life. There are instances 
of the duties and rights of certain mixed castes like the Ratha 
karas being decided with the guidance of Brahmin experts in 
Jaw, an indication that the theory of the law-books was sometimes 
availed of to settle practical questions of daily life ; but there can 
be no doubt that in general the caste system as it prevailed by the 
sanction of custom and usage corresponded but little with the 
scholastic theories of the law-books. The obscure division 
between the Right hand (valangai) and Left hand ( idangai ) 
castes had already come up in the Chdla period ; the exact origin 
of the distinction is unknown though there are legends about it, 
but it prevailed in the regiments of the army also. The rival 
‘groups sometimes clashed violently on trivial matters of prestige 
or privilege involving questions. like the construction of houses 
in mud or burnt brick, or the wearing of sandals or turbans, 
Dut they became a regular feature in later times from the seven- 
teenth century onwards in the large cities Madras suffered much 
from such conflicts in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Women owned property in their own right and enjoyed much 
freedom in their social life, though modesty was considered 
highest among their graces. Kings and nobles often had many 
wives, but the normal rule was monogamy. Working women 
found employment in spinning and weaving, in the dairy trade, 
as florists and in many unskilled occupations including domestic 
service. Instances of safi particularly in high life occur in the 
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inscriptions, but the references are so few that it can hardly be 
regarded as a common practice in the Tamil country. Cour- 
tesans and nautch girls had a recognized place in social life, and 
mixed freely with men, being free from the restraints which 
matrons had to observe ; but the institution had little in common 
with the hideous traffic that has grown up in modern industrial 
cities ; the Greek hetaera furnishes a much closer parallel and an 
element of religion suffused the life of the Temple dancers of 
whom there were no fewer than 400 attached by Rajaraja I to the 
Great Temple of Tanjore, after being selected from all over his 
‘extensive empire including Ceylon, and endowed each with a 
house and other property of her own. Several instances occur in 
the inscription of courtesans being honoured by village assem- 
blies with titles and honours for the expertness in the arts of 
dancing and music, or for their public benefactions. 

‘The landiess agricultural labourers lived often in a condition 
‘of serfdom if not slavery in mud huts generally at some distance 
from the habitations of the higher classes. Purchase and sale of 
human beings were not unknown, and free men and women fell 
into slavery for various reasons, There were grades among slaves, 
and most of the recorded instances are of persons selling them- 
selves to temples sometimes for pious reasons, but more often out 
‘of sheer poverty and unemployment. There were also instances 
‘of sales to temples by third parties for a stipulated price, and 
others of government officials pressing artisans into hereditary 
temple service during festivals and other special occasions, in 
return for which they enjoyed a modicum of privileges in 
the temple such as a share in the distribution of food, the village 
assembly concerned agreeing to see to the continuous observance 
of the arrangement. But temples and mathas were not the only 
‘owners of slaves, and the lot of slaves must have varied with the 
whims of their more fortunate owners. 

‘The sparse data we are able to gather on the wages of free 
labour such as those of a watchman, gardener, digger, etc. show 
that the wages were paid mostly in grain and supplemented 
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by periodical payments of coin. The rate varied according as the 
employment was skilled or unskilled, part time or whole time. 
‘The rates rose for relatively skilled work like singing, teaching, 
recitation of sacted texts and so on. There is no evidence that 
even the unskilled labourer did not get a good subsistence wage. 
‘Money of small denominations was indeed current, but did not 
altogether displace the traditional habits of barter in the small 
transactions of every day life. The purchase of vegetables, and 
other articles of daily consumption for paddy from street vendors 
survived in the country till the other day, and may even now be 
found in out of the way places. The Chéla, inscription contain 
valuable data on the rates of exchange between different com- 
modities as well as details of the cost ofa square meal for an adult, 
which show that the endowments created for the free feeding of 
pupils in the schools and colleges of the time were on a fairly 
liberal scale. Some instances of scarcity and famine are record- 
ed, and the temple treasury enabled people to get over the crisis 
by advancing loans to them in requisite measure. 

Much. prestige attached to the ownership of land and the 
village was primarily a settlement of land owners. Part of the 
land around the village was held in common and used as pasture 
or otherwise at the discretion of the village assembly. The 
arable land in the village was held as individual estates subject 
in many instances to periodical redistribution. Individual 
ownership of land was clearly established as seen from examples 
of inheritance, gift, sale and so on. The theory of the law-books 
is equally clear on the matter. The king as representing the 
state was the overlord of all unassigned land and water rights. 
All land in actual cultivation was held in one or other of 
three broad classes of tenures. The first is vefldn-uagai, the 
peasant proprietorship of the typical ryotwari village of modern 
times. The dues from this type depended on the fertility of the 
soil and the amenities it enjoyed and were liable to variation from 
time to time. The second class included service tenures of diffe- 
rent kinds; it included assignments of the revenue due to the 
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State to civil and military officials as remuneration for their ser~ 
vices, assignments from the village common or temple proper- 
ties to particular servants of the village or the temple as remunera- 
tion or retainer for particular services, the servants being free in 
thelatterinstance to make an additional charge for individual jobs. 
Holdings in this class were described variously as jivila, bloga, 
Kani, vyitti and so on. The last class was charitable endow- 
ments made to groups of learned Brahmans ( brakmadeya), to 
temples (devadina) and to free feeding houses ( Jalabhoga ). 
Whether such lands were liable to pay the State dues at fall or 
reduced rates or at rates permanently settled once for all was 
generally prescribed in the original deeds that created the endow- 
ments. Instances are not wanting of the conversion of lands 
from one tenure to another e.g. brakmadeya to devadina and vice 
versa, In the last analysis the question of tenures is one of the 
sharing of the produce of land among several partners including 
‘the actual tillers of the soil; the proportion of the shares were 
determined by the interplay of various factors social, economic, 
religious and political. The arrangements reached were often 
complicated and could have worked only on the basis of mutual 
good will and compromise. Disputes and litigation were not 
unknown, but apparently were not too numerous or acrimonious. 
Irrigation was recognized as important, and numerous endow- 
ments were forthcoming for the regular removal of silt from tank 
beds, for maintaining the flood banks of natural streams at proper 
height, and so on, Cattle raising and dairy farming were closely 
allied industries and the manyadis (shepherds ) were everywhere 
organized as a professional caste group (Kalanai) which, 
among other things, took charge of the cattle donated to temples 
for the maintenance of lamps with stated quantities of ghee. 

With the political unification ‘of the Tamil country by the 
Chélas the industrial arts flourished and opportunities for trade 
increased. The growth of a brisk internal trade, the frequent 
movements of individual merchants among distant centres of 
trade, and the high level of organization of the merchant guilds 
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in different parts of the country are well attested in the inscrip- 
tions, Peace was maintained over practically the whole country 
for successive generations, and this fostered economic develop- 
ment. The metal industries looked up and household utensils 
of the rich and middle classes began to be made of alloys of metal 
instead of earthenware; and the jewellers’ art reached a high 
state of perfection and found patronage in the many temples, 
which were being richly endowed with the plundered wealth 
of conquered countries, and in the royal court and the mansions 
of the rich, ‘The manufacture of sea-salt was organized on a 
fairly large scale under government supervision and control 
on the sea-coast as at Kanyakumari, Markanam and elsewhere. 
‘Transport was facilitated by the making of broad roads ( peru 
valis) and the improvement of the smaller roads with the aid 
of corvée. Of the merchant guilds the most celebrated were 
the menigrémam (Skt. vanik-grima) and the Nanddesis ( of all 
countries ) or the aiitidrrwar (five hundred ) who were prominent 
not only in inland trade, but in overseas commerce which ex- 
tended up to the Persian Gulf in the west and Indonesia and 
China in the east. Rajardja I and Rajendra, his son, are known 
to have sent strong trade missions to China. The aifitiyruar 
had their own settlements ( virapastanas ) in the Chdla country 
with the sanction of the local powers and the central government 
and enjoyed special privileges in matters of trade. The local 
organizations of the merchants in each town was called Nagaram. 
‘Kulottunga Tis celebrated as sungan-davirtia, ‘who abolished transit 
duties’, which must have hampered internal trade, but the exact 
nature and scope of the reform attributed to him are not clear. 
Borrowing and lending of cash and grain was common, and 
interest rates varied considerably with circumstances ; permanent 
endowments in temples and ‘alés (eating houses) took the form of 
cash yielding grain interest at agreed rates or grain (principal) 
yielding a periodical payment in cash for specified uses. The 
transfer of immovable property by sale or gift was generally 
attended with more formalities than that of movables, The 
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chief articlesof merchandise thatentered long distance trade were 
necessarily goods that carried great value for small bulk such 
as aloes wood, amber, camphor, precious gems, bamboos, ivory, 
ebony, sandalwood, spices, perfumes, drugs and condiments, 
besides silk and cotton cloths of various kinds. Cavalry played 
an important role in the Chéla army, and the import of horses 
particularly from Arabia and perhaps from Pegu began now and 
reached large proportions in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. There are frequent references to kudiraiccetfis (horse-dealers) 
from the west coast in Chéla inscriptions. 

The standard gold coin of the Chélas was the mdgai or pon, 
of the weight of a Aalaiju which was equal in theory to 72 grains 
but sometimes went up to 80 ; half of this was the Aaju. The 
fineness of gold is described as 9% mari for the madhurdntakan 
maqai which long continued to be the standard, and this standard 
spread to many places in the Deccan outside the Chola empire. 
But it must be observed that the standard of fineness was not 
maintained for long, and there arose many confusing local issues 
of coins by feudatories. ‘There was the same divergence and 
confusion in measures and weights, with very little attempt at 
standardization over a considerable area or stretch of time. 
Very few gold coins of the Chdlas have survived, and the 
Dhavalesvaram hoard discovered in 1946 of which only 127 
coins have been recovered is a notable exception. 

Conquests sometimes led to large scale migration of people 
from one part of the country to another and to the emergence of 
new features in economic and social relations. A fairly recent 
instance of this, and one whose effects are still traceable, was 
the arrival in the Tamil country of numbers of Telugus and 
Kannadigas with the extension of the empire of Vijayanagar, 
and perhaps of the Hoysala power eatlier. They must have come 
as officers and soldiers upholding the authority of the rulers and 
their migration was doubtless encouraged by grants of land and 
other concessions at the cost of the people of the conquered ter- 
vitory. Industrialists like the Saurdshtras concentrated in Madura 
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also took advantage of the opportunity ; they were favoured by 
the Nayak rulers of Madura and imitated the Brahmins in their 
titles, dress, ceremonials, and so on, Most of the palayams and 
Zamindaris held by Telugu chieftains had this origin. Royal 
patronage of learning, the arts, and religion were other causes 
of similar movements. 

In all periods, and particularly in that of Vijayanagar, the 
king and his court led an extravagant and luxurious life which 
‘was a glaring contrast to the modest if not low living standard 
of the generality of the people. The pomp and ceremony of 
the court became more and more dazzling in the course of cen 
turies and reached its culmination under the Rayas. The palace 
had always a large establishment attached to it ; in theory there 
were seventy-two nijogas (departments) in a palace as in a 
temple. On the establishment there were large numbers of 
women, chosen specially for their youth and beauty. Some 
‘were imported from abroad, but many caught in war and enslav- 
ed. There were also courtesans skilled in music, dancing and 
other arts. Princesses generally received a good education in 
literature and the fine arts; some of them were equal, on 
cccasions, to the tasks of administration and war. The 
Portugues chronicler Paes ( 1520-22) and other foreign 
writers described the number and the costly establishments 
of the Vijayanagar queens, the large numbers of their women 
attendants, the lavishness of their dress and jewellery, and the 
sundry light duties they discharged in the daily routine of the 
palace. We learn for instance that in the provincial court of 
‘Raghundtha Nayaka of Tanjore there were many learned women 
poets skilled in various languages. The role of women generally 
in high society was varied, important, and pleasant. Sati wasnot 
unknown especially among the upper classes but by no means 
common, much less enforced ; but a saii always evoked admira~ 
tion. 

‘The king appeared in open darbar at least once a day when 
all high officials and nobles had to be in attendance, and nothing 
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‘was omitted that increased the splendour of the display. It was 
then that he transacted public business, heard complaints, and 
received ambassadors from abroad and tribute from feudatories. 
‘Nicolas Pimenta gives an account (1599), for instance, of the 
interview he had with the Nayak of Gingee at Chidambaram, 
“The Naickus of Gingee was come hither, in whose dominion it 
standeth. He commanded that we should be brought to his 
presence. Before us two hundred Brahmanas went in a rank to 
sprinkld the house with Holy water, and to prevent Sorcerie 
against the king, which they use to do every day that the king 
first entereth into any house, We found him lying on a silken 
Carpet leaning on two cushions, in a long silken Garment, a 
great Chain hanging from his neck, distinguished with many 
Pearles and Gemmes, all over his breast, his long hair tyed with 
a knot on the Grown, adomed with Pearles ; some Princes and 
Brachmanes attended him. He entertained us kindly, and 
marvelled much that we chewed not the leaves of Betele which 
were offered to us, and dismissed us with gifts of precious Clothes 
wrought with gold, desiring a Priest of us for his new Citie which 
he was building’. 

‘Vijayanagar rulers aimed at the preservation of Hindu society 
and its institutions against the attacks of Islam, and the result, 
most involuntary, was an added stringency in the standards of 
orthodoxy, social and religious. The Brahmin, always respected 
in society, gained still higher esteem under the new conditions. 
With the exception of those who took to the service of the staté, 
civil or military, they generally devoted themselves to religious 
and literary pursuits, and stood outside the race for wealth and 
power. They lived on voluntary gifts froin all classes from the 
king downwards, and devoted themselves exclusively to learning, 
teaching and writing. They showed themselves capable of 
detached thinking on social questions and their presence in 
every town and village provided for the common people not only 
patterns of ethical and religious conduct, but active helpers and 
disinterested arbitrators in the numerous concerns of their daily 
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lif. The Brahmin, however, did not always live up to the 
ideals of his vocation and some protests against his high place 
in society were not unknown ; but as a rule he proved true to 
his trust, and this was recognized by the rest of the people. 

Caste with all its social and economic implications was univer- 
sally accepted and the State upheld it as part of the established 
order. This accounts for the prevalence of much social exclu- 
siveness in matters of food and marriage among the different 
sections of the people. But they were not unwilling, on that 
account, to come together when necessary and cooperate in mat- 
ters of common concern like the management of a temple and its 
adjuncts, the regulation of land and irrigation rights in villages, 
and the general administration of local affairs. The general 
emphasis was on the performance of duty rather than enforcement 
of right, and the atmosphere was on the whole one of social 
harmony, in spite of some settled lines of division like that between 
the right hand and left hand castes. Both in towns and villages, 
the castes tended to live in separate quarters of their own and 
follow their own peculiar customs and habits. The outcastes 
‘who tilled the land and did menial work under conditions little 
different from slavery lived in hamlets at some distance from 
the residences of the higher castes. The theories of the Iaw-book 
exercised a remote and indirect influence on the social set up. 
‘Under Chéla Kulottunga I, for instance, the dhatfas (learned 
Brahmins) in one village consulted the books and advised that 
the professions open to anuloma caste of rathakdras were architec- 
ture, coach and ¢hariot building, erection of gépuras with icons 


on them, the making af sacifical instruments and so on. Some- 
times the privileges icular castes became the subject of 
royal regulation ; the Miyhe masons of South Kongu and some 


other areas were granted by a Chéla king the privileges of blowing 
‘two conches and the beating of drums at domestic occurrences. 
good or bad, the -use of sandals when they went out of their 
homes, and the plastering of the walls of their residences with 
lime plaster. 
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Food and dress varied with the time, place, and class of 
people concerned. Much authentic information on these subjects 
can be gathered from inscriptions and literature including the 
observations of foreign travellers which become more copious 
after the rise of Vijayanagar, but cannot find a place in 
a short sketch like this. “The men of condition’, says Varthema, 
‘wear a short shirt and on their head a cloth of gold and silk in 
the Moorish fashion, but nothing on the feet. The common 
people go quite naked, with the exception of a piece of cloth 
about their middle’, Small turbans or silk or brocade aps 
‘were also worn by those who could afford, as also sandals and 
rough shoes. Women of the upper classes and courtesans 
wore rich dresses of thin cotton or silk of bright colours. ‘They 
were usually in two piece—a small one covering the front of the 
person, and a bigger one covering the whole body. Articles of 
food comprised rice, pulses, vegetables and greens, milk and 
milk products besides animal food of different kinds, but not 
beef. Some sections of the population—Brahmins, Jainas and 
Saivas—were strict vegetarians. There was generally a good 
supply of the prime necessaries of life, and scarcity and famine 
are only rarely heard of. 

If we turn to education in the period, we have more infor- 
mation on higher studies in Sanskrit than on popular education. 
‘The former formed the subject of liberal endowments recorded 
in inscriptions at considerable length ; about the latter we have 
to make inferences from the mention of the village teacher and-his 
share in the arable land of the village, direct endowments being 
rare. What we should now call technical education or vocatio- 
nal training was an affair of the family and caste, in which 
earning went side by side with doing. The erection of a temple 
or palace must have been the occasion as much for the discovery 
of fresh talent as for the employment of known skills ; and judging 
from the monuments that have survived, we may well conclude 
that at no time was there a dearth of artisans who were also 
great artists. The beauty and accuracy of the engraving of most 
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inscriptions on stone and copper attest the high degree of the 
literacy and skill of the engravers, while the literary quality of 
many of the inscriptions and the volume of literary production 
show that the cultivation of popular speech was by no means 
neglected. But we lack precise knowledge of the methods by 
which these results were attained, especially in the earlier period 
‘when the mafhas had not come up in such large numbers as they 
did later to foster vernacular learning and culture. ‘The ‘three 
Rs’ were taught in village schools under the shade of a tree or 
in the verandas of temples, and the village teacher (vdtti) was 
counted among the regular officials of the village who held 
assignments of land in the village. The Italian traveller Pietro 
della Valla ( 1623 ) has left a vivid account of the village schools 
of his time and the methods of instruction they followed, including 
the process of learning by rote and the use of fine sand strewn 
‘on the floor for teaching the art of writing, methods which survived 
in full force till the other day and may still be found in remote 
country parts. When the Christian missionaries came they 
started schools and hospitals to serve as channels for the pro- 
pagation of their gospel among the common people in the country. 
‘They had schools at Madura, San Thomé, and Chandragiri. 
Of the indigenous hightr education at Madura, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting notice in a letter of De Nobili written in 161 
‘In Madura there are more than ten thousand students, dist 
buted in different classes of two to three hundred. ‘These students 
are all Brahmans, for only they have the right to apply themselves 
to the acquisition of higher knowledge ; the other castes, especial- 
ly the Vaigyas and the Sidras are excluded from it, In order 
that the students may not be distracted by the necessity of pro- 
viding for their maintenance, Bimagar and the Great Nayaka 
have made splendid foundations, whose revenues are sufficient 
for the remuneration of the masters and the subsistence of all 
the students. ‘Their higher studies are divided into several 
courses.’ But the exclusion was not rigid, and exceptions were 
made in deserving cases. A Jesuit letter of 1625 mentions a 
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very learned Pariah who was a renowned master of Sanskrit, 
and another letter dated the very next year alludes to a female 
neophyte who astonished Vico by the extent of her knowledge 
‘and the solidity of her judgment ; she spoke Sanskrit with elegance 
and facility and cited the best authors and verses from celebrated 
poets, Another letter of de Nobili (1627) mentions a Kammalan 
participating in a religious disputation with an eloquence and 
strength of reasoning that astonished the most learned. 

‘Adult education’ was provided by endowments usually 
attached to temples for the recitation and exposition of the epics 
and the puranas. An intelligent and popular expositor seldom 
confined himself to his ‘text’, but at once amused and instructed 
his audiences by ranging oven a variety of topics and offering 
shrewd comments on current affairs, This form of popular 
education flourishes even now. The singing of devotional hymns 
in temples by choirs regularly trained for the purpose, and the 
training of young men for this and other religious ends in schools 
attached to mathas also deserve notice. By the side of mathas, 
Jain pallis and Buddhist vihdras carried on similar work though 
not on the same scale, and maintained large libraries of books 
making fresh copies of them as and when required. 

Besides being a place of worship, the temple filled a large 
place in the cultural and economic life of the people. Its cons- 
truction, and maintenance offered employment to numbers of 
architects, artists, craftsmen and others who vied with one another 
in bold planning and skilful execution. The making of icons in 
stone and metal gave scope to the talents of the best sculptors ; 
some of the large bronzes of the Chéla period, and the life size 
portrait bronzes in the Tirupati temple of some Vijayanagar 
princes and princesses take their place among the wonders of 
‘the world for the mass of metal manipulated (without any modern 
appliances) as well as for their grace of form. The daily routine 
especially in the larger temples gave constant employment to 
numbers of priests, choristers, musicians, dancing girls, florists, 
cooks, and many other classes of servants, The periodical festivals 
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‘were occasions marked by fairs, contests of learning, wrestling 
matches and every other form of popular entertainment. Schools 
and hospitals were located in temple precincts, and the temple 
also served as the town hall for meetings and performances. The 
constant flow of endowments in land and cash made it a land- 
lord and banker, generally more liberal than professionals in 
the terms it offered to tenants and clients. The practice of 
decorating images, particularly processional images, with numer- 
ous jewels set with precious stones, encouraged the jewellers’ 
and goldsmiths’ arts to a considerable extent. There is pechaps 
no better record of the details of the economy of a large temple 
than is provided by the numerous inscriptions of the Great 
Temple of Tanjore. And every temple held more or less the 
same position in relation to its neighbourhood that the Great 
Temple held in the Chola capital, the difference being only one 
of degree, And it is no exaggeration to say that the temple 
gathered round itself all that was best in the arts of civilized 
existence and regulated them with the humaneness born of 
the spirit of dharma, As an agency of social well being the 
mediaeval Indian temple has few parallels. 

We find few authentic and detailed accounts of the sports 
and pastimes of the people. Hunting was common among 
kings and nobles who doubtless needed the services of a consi- 
derable number of helpers fom the commoners. Fights 
between animals and wrestling matches, sometimes among 
‘women, were other amusements of the upper classes. Gambling, 
racing, cock and ram fights were the pastimes of the common 
people, besides festivals and fairs of which there was no lack. 
‘Then there were peripatetic entertainers like snake charmers 
and acrobats whose visits furnished much genuine entertainment 
at very little cost. Picnics and folk dances like kummi, éld{tam 
tc,, offered other means of diversion for both sexes. 

‘The vast majority of the population lived in villages and 
agriculture was their main occupation. Great prestige attached 
to ownership of land, and the village was essentially a settlement 
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of peasants and its assembly an association of landlords. Till 
comparatively recent times there was a periodical redistribution 
of holdings in many parts of the country. Besides land owners, 
there were a fairly large class of landless labourers, an agrarian 
proletariat, who assisted in the operations and shared the proceeds 
‘of agriculture ; some of them were serfs, and all of them had 
less to do with the management of local affairs than the land- 
‘owners. The artisans of the village had shares from the common 
Jand, which were of the nature of retainers or inducements to 
them to stay in the village, ready to take up work as it came to 
them, the wage for each engagement being thesubject of separate 
negotiation. There was also a staff of menial servants from the 
‘outcastes who were likewise rewarded by shares in the common 
land, These were the beginnings of the dyagar system which 
Decame officialized under Vijayanagar especially in the days of 
its decline ; the dyagdr system first and later the ryotwari land 
revenue settlement under the British completed the ruin of village 
autonomy which had been so well fostered by the Chélas. Day 
labour was usually paid for in grain, and even the small peasant 
was ready to hire himself out in his spare time. Tenancy cul- 
tivation was quite common, especially on lands belonging to 
‘temples and other corporate institutions, the terms of the tenancy 
depending on the original endowment or on separate negotiation 
in each case ; such tenants sometimes had rights which made 
them part owners of the land they tilled. The distinction between 
garden land, including flower gardens and orchards, in the neigh- 
bourhood of capital cities, land under wet cultivation and that 
under dry cultivation, and forest land was carefully maintained 
for taxation and other purposes, wet lands being graded accord- 
ing to their natural fertility. Besides food grains and pulses, 
commercial crops like cotton and sugarcane were also grown. 
Betel and arecanuts, ginger and turmeric, fresh fruits, vegetables 
‘and flowers formed the chief items of garden produce. The 
importance of irrigation was well understood from early times ; 
dams were erected across streams and channels taken off from 
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there wherever possible. Lange tanks were made to serve areas 
where there were no natural streams, and the proper maintenance 
of these tanks was regularly provided for. Reclamation of waste 
Iand was encouraged by tax concessions and otherwise. Tenant 
conditions were probably easier on lands owned by temples, 
majhas and learned Brahmins, but where rights were assigned to 
high officials and nobles, or where as often happened the col- 
Jection of Jand tax (and other dues) was farmed, both the rate 
of the tax and the manner of collection may have pressed hard 
on the cultivator. Even in the heyday of efficient and liberal 
administration under the Chélas, there were complaints of the 
tax-gatherers’ oppressive methods ; and after the weakening of 
‘Vijayanagar, under the Nayaks, the ryots were often compelled 
to purchase the State's share of the grain at prices arbitrarily 
fixed by the tax-gatherer himself. Closely allied to agriculture 
were cattle raising and dairy farming on land specifically set 
apart as pasture, Inscriptions tell us more of the cattle belonging 
to temples and eating houses and of the cowherds in charge of 
them than of privately owned cattle. Ghee was an important 
item of food among the upper classes; it was also used in 
considerable quantities for burning lamps in temples. 

In most of the common industries production was for the 
local market ; but the movements of individual merchants from 
one part of the country to another, and the highly developed 
organization of guilds of merchants furnish evidence of a brisk 
internal trade in certain kinds of goods. Spinning and weaving 
formed a major industry and guilds of weavers were generally 
ina flourishing condition and took an active part in all important 
local concerns. ‘The finer varieties of cloth were exported from 
various parts of the country. The metal industries and the 
jewellers’ art were well developed. Household utensils of metal 
‘were apparently confined to the rich, earthen ware being in 
more common use to judge from the references to their use in 
relation to cooking and eating in salas ( charitable feeding halls). 
‘The manufacture and sale of salt was generally the concern of 
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government which earned a good revenue thereby. This in- 
dustry was naturally concentrated at important centres on the 
sea-coast, as was pearl fishing in the Gulf of Mannar—an imp- 
ortant industry which attracted the natice of foreign visitors 
like Marco Polo who have often described it in detail. 

All the arts and crafts were organized in castes and guilds 
of their own, and work was clearly done on a corporate basis and 
according to an established tradition ; we do not get the names 
even of the talented architects, sculptors and painters in most 
instances. The conditions of internal transport are rather 
obscure. There was little scope for the use of natural water- 
‘ways for the carriage of merchandise in the interior, and there 
is no evidence that canals were made for other than irrigation 
purposes. Roads are mentioned in inscriptions, and their 
maintenance was the duty of local authorities, the villagers 
being generally expected to give their labour free. The breadth 
of a main road was about twenty-four feet ; but there were also 
tracks little better than footpaths. There was regular coastal 
shipping. Up country merchandise was carried in carts, on 
the heads or shoulders of men, and on the backs of animals. 
Roads were not always safe and brigandage increased in unsettled 
times. In the reign of Achyuta Raya of Vijayanagar, for ins- 
tance, trade was hampered everywhere and pilgrim traffic suf- 
fered from the activities of bandits who infested the highways, 


* * * . 


‘The traditional social set up somehow continued without 
suffering much damage through the anarchy of the eighteenth 
century, and in the nineteenth and early twentieth century the 
British followed a settled rule of neutrality and non-interference 
in social and religious questions. ‘The eighteenth century witness- 
ed aset back in security and prosperity, though the settlements 
of European trading companies on the coast provided havens of 
peace with limited opportunities for industry and trade of which 
people in the neighbouring country gladly availed themselves. 
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From the later part of the eighteenth century there began a de- 
cline in the handicrafts of the country due to competition of 
cheaper machine made goods which the western countries began 
to export in increasing quantities as a result of the Industrial 
Revolution, and the people were progressively ruralized and 
thrown upon agriculture as more or less their sole means of 
sustenance. 

‘The return of peace and orderly government in the nineteenth 
century removed the check on the growth of population due to 
‘war and insecurity, but in the absence of a constructive economic 
policy on the part of government or the people, this only accen- 
‘uated the fall in the standard of living all round. The tentative 
introduction of ‘English education’ at first, and its more rapid 
spread in the later part of the century in which the Christian 
‘Missionaries played an important part produced mixed results. 
‘The new education created a class of people drawn generally 
from the upper strata of society who developed the capacity and 
the will to serve the foreign rulers in subordinate places in the 
administration of the country ; in its admiration for the ruling 
race and influenced also by the criticism of Hindu society and 
its institutions by Christian missionaries, this class developed a 
Kind of contempt of things Hindu and a tendency to imitate the 
Englishman in everything as far as possible, and thus to separate 
itself as a class apart from the mass of the people in the country. 
This trend also led to attempts at ‘social reform’ not always well 
conceived or salutary. But in the long run this class imbibed 
new ideas of individual freedom and political independence, 
and a desire to become rich and progressive as a nation like the 
nations of the West—a trend which became more pronounced 
in the twentieth century under the influence of the Nationalist 
movement. 

‘The twentieth century has witnessed rather rapid changes in 
many directions. The first world war revealed India’s indus- 
trial backwardness and compelled government to give up its 
laissez faire policy and turn to the promotion of industry for 
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‘ensuring the necessary war supplies. This became even more 
pronounced in thesecond war. ‘Then came Indian independence 
‘and an active planning of the economy of the whole country and 
the execution of successive five year plans for hydroelectric 
projects, heavy industry, scientific farming and so on. Cities 
like Madras, Coimbatore, Trichionopoly and Madura are ex- 
panding rapidly and affording employment in many new ways 
to increasing numbers of the people. The spread of education, 
railways and the means of mass communication like the news- 
paper and radio is altering the face of society, and government 
which now rests on adult franchise feels free to pursue a policy 
of active reform of the ancient legal and social institutions of 
the country. A socialistic pattern of society is the accepted ideal 
that is being worked up to. Caste is losing its rigor and 
Gandhi’s campaign against ‘untouchability’ has succeeded in 
declaring it a crime to practise it in any form, Rural India, 
however, apparently continues very much in the old way though 
the outlook of even common people is changing under the im- 
pact of the new forces. At the same time the time honoured 
values of the ancient culture of the country are being revived 
and by the side of modern industries, large and small, han 
crafts are also sought to be actively encouraged for their artistic 
value and employment potential. Technical and art schools 
seek to replace family and caste tradition in the field of vocational 
training and achievement. One disturbing symptom, however, 
is the separatist trend resulting from the linguistic reorganiza- 
tion of states in 1956 which is particularly pronounced in the 
‘Tamil country; this seems to be a new version of the feeling 
against Sanskrit and the North mistakenly identified with the 
Brahmin in recent decadies ; but one hopes that the awareness of 
the new danger will bring its own remedy before it goes too far. 


Iv. RELIGION 


In the sphere of religion the Sangam age exhibited a mixture 
of practices and beliefs of diverse origins often hold together 
side by side. ‘The Vedic religion of sacrifice was followed by 
Kings and chieftains, and a Pandyan king was celebrated for his 
many sacrifices and known as Mudukudumi Peruvaludi (Great 
Pandya) of many sacrificial halls ( palialai). Individual Brah- 
mins maintained and regularly worshipped the ‘three fires’ 
in their homes, and made sacrifices and feasts for gods and guests 
a daily feature of their lives, rice, ghee and meat figuring pro- 
minently in both. Rice mixed with flesh was offered to crows 
daily on the threshholds of houses. Gifts to Brahmins were made 
with libations of water. A pantheon of many gods with temples 
of their own where public worship was offered to them had arisen. 
‘Vishnu was worshipped with tulasi (basil) leaves, bells, and other 
accompaniments, devotional fasting was practised in the 
premises of temples to obtain the grace of Vishnu. ‘The Perumban- 
arruppadai, one of “Ten Idylls’, mentions Vishnu sleeping on the 
soft coils of Ananta in Kaiichipuram. Siva asthe ardhandriioara 
(half man half woman), his Nandi, his ganas, in fact the whole 
gamut of Saiva legends are found together in the invocatory 
verse of Puyam 400. Siva, Balarama, Krishna, and Subrahmanya, 
find mention together in one poem. The worship of Subrahmanya 
Murugan in Tamil, was attended by frenzied dances known as 
wélan-adal, possibly a survival of an ancient religious fashion like 
the dances connected with the worship of Krishna as a shepherd 
hero, The worship of a forest goddess indentified with Durga 
may be another survival of like nature. 

Buddhism and Jainism must have found a footing in the land, 
but there are few references to them in this literature. The 
mention of Sravakas, lay followers of Jainism, and Jain monas- 
teries in Madurai and of Indras in the plural are all the more 
noteworthy. Ascetics with orange robes carrying a iridanda 
(mukké1) are mentioned, 
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We know relatively little of domestic ritual. This must have 
followed, at least for the Brahmins, the normal Indo-Aryan 
pattern and included the five great yajias ile. offerings to Rsis 
(study), manes, gods, bhiitas including animals, and men (guests). 
‘There is, however, a detailed account of prenatal rites designed 
to ensure that the unborn child will excel in desired directions 
after its birth. ‘There are references both to cremation and 
burial in urns, and the rather late work Mapimékalai mentions 
both these and yet other methods of disposing the dead such as 
exposure practised in its day, say in the sixth or seventh century 
AD, Archaeological evidence points to the burial of cremated 
remains as well as of decarnated bodies. The wife is said to 
offer a pindam (rice-ball) to her dead husband who was supposed 
to eat it at the instance of a pulaiyan, before his pyre was kindled. 

The common people worshipped village deities, many of 
them demonic in character, with rites of their own. ‘They had 
many quaint beliefS and peculiar practices. They had an 
elaborate procedure including the sticking of margosa leaves 
in the roof, singing songs, and applying collyrium and white 
mustard to the child for warding off the evil machinations of 
the pé (goblins). They read omens in the movement of birds 
akuna). A woman with dishevelled hair was a bad men, to be 
counteracted by prayer. The crow was believed to announce 
in advance the return of the absent husband to his wife. The 
‘Kuravas believed that they could bring down rain by offering 
bali to their deity. A magic stick which enabled fortune-tellers 
to ply their trade is mentioned. Astrology was much in vogue 
and people were ready to make empirical deductions from ex- 
ceptional natural phenomena. A whole poem describes the 
portents which foreboded the death of “Sey of the elephant eye’ 
‘within seven days. 

‘The Sangam age in the Tamil land was thus heavily in debt 
to North Indian culture for its set up in the sphere of higher 
religion, though survivals of more primitive practices continued 
to prevail among the rural and tribal folk. But the debt to the 
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North was more than amply repaid by signal contributions to 
the theory and practice of religion and to philosophical thought 
in its different aspects. The saints and seers of the Tamil land 
evolved a new type of biakti, a fervid emotional surrender to 
God, which found in due course its supreme literary expression in 
the Bhdgavata Purdna about the tenth century A.D., a bhakti very 
different from the calm dignified devotion of the Bhagavatas of 
the early centuries before and after Christ in northern India. 
To the South again India owes the two schools of Vedic exegesis 
‘Mimdins—that go under the names of Kumarila and Prabh- 
akara, The three main systems of Vedanta of which the foun- 
ders were Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva, also hailed from 
the southern country. The Tamil country also produced yet 
another philosophical system in the Saiva Siddhinta. Lastly, 
the Vedas were commented on more than once in South India 
which also kept up the constant study of the ritual manuals of 
the different vedic schools also to our day. 

Harmony and mutual tolerance characterised the relations 
of the different faiths till about the fifth century A.D. The 
worship of primitive godlings with offerings of blood and toddy 
went on side by side with the performance of elaborate vedic 
sacrifices and the worship of the higher gods in temples with 
daily pajas and periodic festivals. Buddhists and Jains flourished 
in considerable numbers without let or hindrance in different 
parts of the country. But some time after the close of the Sangam 
age and before the rise of the Pallavas and Pandyas in the late 
sixth century, a great change came and people began to enter- 
tain fears of the whole land going over to the heretical creeds 
of Jainism and Buddhism, This was doubtless related to the 
‘obscure political revolution with which the Kalabhras had a 
close connection. ‘The worshippers of Siva and Vishnu felt the 
call to stem the tide of rising heresy. An organized attempt 
was made to repel the new attack and orthodox Ieaders gave 
outspoken expression to their hatred of Buddhists and Jains. 
Challenges to public debate, competitions in the performance 
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of miracles, tests of the truth of doctrines by means of ordeals, 
became the order of the day. Devotees in groups gathered 
under gifted leaders and traversed the country over and over 
again, visiting sacred shrines, singing, dancing, and debating all 
the way. This great wave of religious enthusiasm seems to have 
attained its peak in the seventh and eighth centuries and had not 
spent itself in the middle of the ninth. Our knowledge of the 
period comes largely from the indirect testimony of later litera- 
ture and to a much less degree from contemporary inscriptions 
and other accounts. Among inscriptions those of Pallava Raja- 
sitiha (c. 700) are important, and in one of themhe is said to have 
washed out all his sins by following the path of Saiva-siddhanta. 
But the body of sacred hymns, the Four Thousand sacred hymns 
of the Vaishnavas and the Dévaram of the Saivas form unmistak- 
able guides to the state of religious feeling at the time. 
Influenced probably by the Jaina tradition regarding their 
sixty-three saints recorded in the Mahdpurana (978), Saiva 
hagiology recognized sixty-three nJyandrs (leaders) who are 
worshipped in temples to this day ; the work of Sékkilar treating 
of their lives is mentioned in the chapter on literature. They 
included among their number a woman (ammaiyér) from Karaik- 
kal, and a pariah Nandan from Adaniir, besides a general of the 
Pallava army Siruttondan. Most prominent among them were 
the three authors of the Dévaram of whom Tirunavukkarasu 
alias Appar was perhaps the first to come into prominence. He 
lived to a ripe old age and recognized the superior merit of his 
short-lived younger contemporary Nanasambandar whose songs 
take precedence in the Dévaram collection, An orthodox Saiva 
Vellila from Tiravardr, Tirunavukkaragu succumbed to Jaina 
propaganda in his early years to the utter dismay of his elder 
sister and became a monk in the monastery at PAtaliputra 
(Cuddalore). The sister prayed to Siva for help ; her brother, 
monk Dharmasena, developed a severe disorder of the stomach 
which could not be cured by the Jainas, but disappeared by the 
grace of the God of Tiruvadigai gained by the intercession of 
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the sister, and Apper retumed to the faith of his birth, He 
was severely persecuted by the Pallava king, himself a Jain, at 
the instance of the monks of Pataliputra, but Appar was neither 
daunted nor affected by the acts of royal persecution, with the 
result that the king himself gave up Jainism and became a wor- 
shipper of Siva. The Pallava king has often been identified 
with Mahendravarman I, but one wishes that the evidence was 
clearer than it is. Tt is hard to believe that the author of Mattavi- 
{asa was a fanatical Jaina persecutor. 

‘Nanasambandar was a Brahmin of the Kaundinya gotra from 
Shiyali (Taijavar Dist.). As a child of three, he is said to have 
got from Parvati, the consort of Siva, herself the milk of divine 
knowledge and narrated the event in song to his father. Recogniz~ 
ing the divinity in his child the father carried him about on his 
shoulders, till the gods came and presented a pearl palanquin 
for the child’s use. The central incident in ‘Nanasambandar’s 
life was his visit to the Pandyan kingdom at the invitation of the 
queen and chief minister of that country and the resulting con- 
version of the Pandyan king from Jainism to Siva worship, and 
the decay of Jainism thereafter. The incident was exaggerated 
in later times in a puerile manner and even now Madura con- 
ducts ari annual festival in the temple commemorating the in- 
credible impalement of eight thousand Jainas at the instance of 
the gentle boy saint. At the time of his marriage in his sixteenth 
year, he was absorbed into the godhead together with his bride 
and the entire wedding party! He was the purest of all the 
saints, with no past to regret. 

‘The last of the Dévaram trio was Sundaramirti of Navalir, 
who came about a century after Nanasambandra, Born of poor 
Brahmin parents he was brought up by a local chieftain who was 
attracted by the beauty of the boy. His marriage with a girl of 
his own caste was stopped by Siva intervening as an old man and 
establishing his claim that Sundaramirti was his bondslave. 
Later Sundara fell in love with two women, and Siva had to 
intervene again to abate their jealousies. The contemporary 
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Chéra ruler Chéraman Perumal was his friend and also a devotee 
of Siva. They often visited each other and made together their 
last journey to Siva’s abode in Mt. Kailis—Sundara on a white 
elephant and the Perumal on a horse. Sundara’s devotion to 
the Lord was that of an intimate friend and gained him the sobri- 
quet Tambirantdlan (Friend of God). 

Another illustrious Saiva saint was ManikkavaSagar (one 
whose speech was ruby), most probably a contemporary of 
Pandya Varaguna II (acc. 862). His story resembles that of 
St. Thomas. He spent vast sums entrusted to him by the king 
for the purchase of horses in erecting a Siva temple, and was then 
released from prison by Siva appearing as  horse-dealer and 
delivering the horses, which, however, turned into jackals the 
next day and ran into the forest. Manikkavasagar’s works are the 
Tinudfagam (sacred word) and Tiruccirrambalakkivai, a schematic 
and allegorical love-poem treating at once of stages of carnal 
ove and those of the love of the soul for god. Some writers 
suspect the influence of Christian theology on his ideas. He does 
not find a place among the ndyandrs. 

‘The hymns of Nanasambandar, Appar and Sundaramirti 
form a rich and varied treasurehouse of religious experience 
telling of mystical xaptures and ecstasies, of moments of light 
when there is a vision of God and the world is transfigured in the 
light of his lovp, and of periods of gloom when all is dark and the 
blind secker is filled with a sense of fear. Rather different and 
more exuberant are the outpourings of Manikkavaéagar whose 
confessions are more outspoken and whose devotion is more 
impassioned. 

By the side of this pure bhakti school among the Saivites, 
there existed other types of worship with gruesome tenets and 
practices repellant to the modem taste. Their origins are ob- 
soure and they seem to be a carry over from a more primitive 
and savage state of society. We refer to the PaSupatas, Kapali- 
kas, Kalimukhas and others whose presence in considerable 
numbers in centres like Kafichi, Tiruvorriyir, Melpadi, Kodum- 
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bali and elsewhere is clearly attested by inscriptions and litera- 
ture from the seventh century onwards. Smearing the body 
with ashes from the burning ground, eating food in a skull, keep- 
ing a pot of wine ever at hand, were some of the common practices 
of the Kalimukhas, and some of these sects, if not all, were 
addicted to the worship of the female principle, which often 
degenerated into licentious orgies. The practice of the devotee 
offering his own head as a sacrifice to the goddess is shown 
in the sculpture and literature of the age of the Pallavas and 
Chalas. 

‘The Vaishnava Wing of the movement is represented by 
ten dloars (divers into the qualities of god)—some reckon them 
as twelve including Andal and Madhurakavi—for whom 
orthodox tradition provides an impossible chronology. Three 
of them—Poygai, Piidam and Péy born respectively at Kafichi, 
‘Mallai and Mylapore—form an early group. A fine legend 
tells of their seeking shelter together from rain in a narrow 
room which could just hold them standing, when Vishnu 
himself entered seeking their company and adding to the 
pressure on the space. The bhakti of these carly saints is a 
gentle, simple devotion, altogether free from the sectarian 
outlook. They may be assigned to the fifth or sixth century 
A.D. Then came Tirumalifai who takes his name from the 
village of his birth in the Chingleput District. He is said to 
have been brought up by a Sidra, and to have practised Jainism, 
Buddhism and Saivism before finally turning a Vaishnava ya 
He was more of a controversialist than the first dladrs. After him. 
came Tirumangai, a petty chieftain of Alinddu in the Tafjavar 
District, who became a very’ celebrated alsér and prolific 
composer of hymns. Legend has it that he turned a highway- 
‘man in order to carry off and marry the daughter of Vaishnava 
doctor of higher caste for whose sake he also changed his religion; 
he is also said to have stolen a Buddha image of solid gold 
from the vikdra in Nagappattinam to pay for the renovation 
of the temple of Srirangam. He refers to Nandivarman II 
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Pallava and his father-in-law Vairamegha Dantidurga Rash{ra- 
kita in his hymns and must be placed in the eighth century 
AD. There is a story, most likely apocryphal, of his meeting 
with Nanasambandar at Shiyali. His hymns are full of good 
poetry and attacks on Jainism and Buddhism, and resemble, 
in their literary form, those of Nanasambandar. In the later 
half of the eighth century and the beginning of the ninth came 
‘a number of other dlvdrs. Periyalvar, a Brahmin of Sri-Villi- 
puttir, won a disputation in the court of the Pandya king 
Sri Mara Sri Vallabha (815-62). Andal or Kédai (Goda in 
Skt.) the only woman among the dlears, was the real or adopted 
daughter of Periyalvar. She dreamt of her marriage with 
‘Vishnu and described her experience in her hymns, one of 
which is sung in Vaishnava marriages to this day; the hymns 
are full of allusions to Krishna stories. There was also Tirup- 
pin, a minstrel of low caste, who was not permitted to enter 
the Srirangam temple—the Vaishnava counterpart of the 
Pariah nayanar Nandan; and Tondar-adippodi (the dust of 
the fect of the devotees), a Taiijavir Brahmin whose real 
name was Viprandrayana and whose intolerance of the heretical 
sects rivalled that of Tirumangai. The Kerala ruler Kula- 
Sekhara, proficient in Sanskrit as well as in Tamil, was the 
next dlodr, who sang of the god at Citrakita in Chidambaram, 
among others. Lastly came the celebrated Nammalvar and 
his pupil Madhurakavi. Nammilvar came of a Velldla family 
of Kurugar, now known as Alvartirunagari, in the Tirunelvéli 
District. He is also known as Maran and Sathaképa. He 
renounced the world and became a yogi in his thirty-fifth year. 
His hymns, the largest in number after those Tirumangai, are 
rightly held to embody the deepest religious experience and 
philosophic thought of one of the greatest seers of the 
world. 

Hiuen Tsang who toured the south of India in 642 did 
not notice the Hindu revival though he observed the presence 
of Siva worshippers in Maharashtra who covered themselves 
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with ashes. He regrets that his own creed Buddhism was 
yielding ground to Digambara Jainism. The triumph of the 
revival was largely achieved in the two centuries that followed. 
Public disputations ending in a change of faith on the part 
of vanquished party did much to bring about this result. More 
important, however, was the use of the popular speech by 
the ndyandrs and dlodrs in their soul-stirring compositions, and 
the fact that these hymns were set to simple tunes the masses 
loved to sing. Another important, though less popular, aspect 
of the same revival is seen in the work of Kumatila and Sankara, 
neither of whom belonged to the Tamil country proper and 
therefore do not come in for detailed notice here. But the 
broad based smdvia (traditionalist) aspect of religious observ- 
ances in daily life initiated by them had a profound influence 
in the Tamil country also, It prescribed a mild routine of 
Tituals, abated the acerbities of sectarianism, and sought to 
harmonize the different creeds by concession and compromise 
such as the concepts of Harihara, Ardhanariévara and so on. 
‘The smértas often worshipped daily five deities at home viz. 
Siva, Vishnu, Devi, Sorya and Ganapati arranged in a quin- 
‘cunx with the most favourite deity in the centre. This is 
Known as pafchdyatana pija. 

‘The work of the poet-saints of the Pandya Pallava period 
‘was continued under the Cholas by a succession of poets and 
teachers of the second rank, ‘The Tamil hymns of the preceding 
period came to be regarded as equal to the Veda and were 
collected and arranged as canonical books, They came to be 
employed in the regular daily worship in temples, and their 
authors worshipped as avatars of the deity. In fact the rise of 
the temple to an important place in the religious and social 
life of the land was the direct result of the revivalist movement. 
The Pallavas were great builders as the mandapas and 
temples of Mahabalipuram, Kéfichipuram, Panamalai and 
elsewhere show, Under the Chdlas stone temples of varying sizes 
came up in almost every town and village of their extensive 
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empire, The great temples of Tafjavar and Gangaikonda- 
chdlapuram were symbolic of the new age and, among many 
others, they were celebrated in hymns by contemporary poets. 

‘The Saiva canon, where these hymns found a place, was 
arranged in the reign of Rajaraja I by Nambi Andar Nambi; 
and added to till the middle of the twelfth century. The 
Vaishnava canon on the other hand got its definitive shape 
from Nathamuni—Rangandthamuni was his full name. In 
hhis works he expressed the clear need he felt for the support 
and guidance of a living God, and showed the way to a philoso- 
phical justification of the path of love. His grandson Alavandar, 
also called Yamunacharya in memory of his visits to the sacred 
spots of Krishna’s youth on the banks of the Jumna, was the 
next great name in the succession of Vaishnava Acharyas of 
the period. A man of the world in his early years, he was 
called to the higher life by a follower of Nathamuni, He then 
tumed ascetic and spent the rest of his life in preaching, writing, 
conducting debates and teaching his pupils. His writings often 
cited by Ramanuja ‘sought to establish the real existence of 
the supreme soul, and the eternal independence of the individual 
soul. 

Ramnuja was doubtless the greatest of the Vaishnava 
Acharyas. Born in the first quarter of the eleventh century 
at Sriperumbidir in the neighbourhood of Madras, he had 
his early philosophical training under Yadavaprakiéa of 
Kafchipuram, a follower of Sankara. Yamaunacharya met 
him there, but, unwilling to disturb the course of his studies, 
he uttered a prayer for the increase of Sri Vaishnavas and 
returned to Srirangam. Then began Ramanuja’s disagreements 
with the teachings of his guru and affiliations with the Srirangam 
school. Yamuna sent for him, but breathed his last before 
Ramdnuja reached $rirangam and succeeded him as the head 
of the mafha there, a position which gave him control over the 
temple and the school and a position of authority in the sect. 
He soon proved his mettle as teacher and organizer. He 
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refuted the doctrine of Maya propounded by Sankara, demon- 
strated that the upanishads did not teach a strict monism, and 
built up the philosophy of Visishtadvaita which reconciled 
devotion to a personal God with the philosophy of the Vedanta 
by affirming that ‘the soul though of the same substance as 
God and emitted from him rather than created, can obtain 
bliss not in absorption but in existence near him’. He reformed 
the temple ritual. Though he did not depart from the tradi 
tional organization of society in varna and jati, he affirmed 
the universality of bhakti and the spiritual equality of the 
bhaktas by arcanging that in certain important temples the 
outcastes should have the privilege of entering the temple for 
worship on one day in the year. He travelled all over India 
to spread his ideas and this may well have been the origin of 
the wide influence of his sect in Northern India. The Cholas 
were ardent Saivas and obviously could not have favoured 
Raminuja, and one Chéla king is known to have uprooted the 
Vishou image of Chidambaram and cast it into the sea; but 
the legends of their persecution of Vaishnavism seem to be 
highly exaggerated, though the fact remains that Raménuja 
had to withdraw to Mysore about 1098 and could not return 
to Srirangam till 1122; but during the interval he won over 
the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana from Jainism and established 
an influential majha at Melkote, After his return to Srirangam, 
Ramanuja continued his work there till his death in 1137. 
He is worshipped in all Vaishnava temples. 

‘The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries witnessed the rise 
of a schism among the followers of Ramanuja due to a differ 
cence in their interpretation of prapatti (surrender ). Some held 
that the devotechad to exert himself to win the grace of the Lord, 
while others thought that the Lord’s grace by itself conferred 
salvation on the soul that had entered the path of surrender. 
‘The position of the first school, Vadagalai (northern branch), 
is commonly summed up in the phase markajakiforanyéya— 
the rule that the young monkey clings to its mother with an 
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‘effort; and that of the second school, the Tengalai (southern 
branch) is called marjarakigoranydya, the rule of the kitten which 
js carried about by its mother in her mouth. There are also other 
differences, one of them being a decided preference for Tamil 
as against Sanskrit on the part of the Tengalais. The southern 
school look upon Pillai Lokacharya (b. 1213) as its founder. 
He was the author of eighteen esoteric treatises (rakasyas) and 
had to leave Srirangam with the sacred image during the 
‘Muslim inroads. He found an influential expositor in Manavala 
‘Mahimuni (b. 1370), the next great scholar and writer in 
the southern school. The leader of the northern school was 
Vedanta Defika (b. 1268). He once hid himself under a heap 
‘of dead bodies in Srirangam during a Muslim inroad and 
escaped to Mysore till the storm blew over. He was poet, 
philosopher and man of affairs. Vaishnavism continued to be 
‘one of the dominant forces influencing the life of the people 
and the Rayas of Vijayanagar followed the faith, In 1556 
Sadasiva, at the request of Rama Raja gave thirty-one villages 
to maintain the temple of Raminuja in Sriperumbiidir. and 

the institutions attached to it, Thete were no new developments 

in doctrine or practice. 

‘The development of Agamic Saivism in the twelfth and thir 
teenth centuries deserves particular notice. The Agamas are first 
mentioned by Sundaramirti, and the Tirumandiram of Tirumaillar 
{ninth century?) is the earliest work to reflect the theology of 
the Agamas. Agamic terminology also occurs in Manikkavagagar 
who eulogises the Agamas as revealed by Siva and denounces 
the monism (advaita) of Sankara, ‘The first definite formulation 
ofthe Tamil Saiva Siddhanta was in the work of Meykandar (he 
who discovered the truth), a pious Vellala of the thirteenth 
century from the banks of the Pennar river. He is reputed to 
have received instruction from Parafjotimuni who was specially 
sent down from Kailasa. His Siva Nana Bédam, a translation in 
‘Tamil of twelve Sanskrit Siitras from the Raurava Agama, is 
Tooked upon as the fountain head of the dogmatics of the system; 
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An extensive philosophic literature sprang out of this work, and 
there grew up in course of time different schools with minor 
differences in doctrinal details within the fold of the Siddhanta. 
But in the main it sought, like other philosophies of religion, to 
determine the relations of God, matter, and the soul. It declared 
that matter and souls were, like God, etemal. The absolute 
through its ‘grace-form is for ever engaged in the rescue of souls 
from the bondage of matter and the three stains (malas) which 
defile their purity, ‘As body and mind together form a unity, 
0 God is the soul whose body is the universe of nature and of 
man, He is not identical with either ; He is not their substance 
but He dwells in them and they in Him, Advaita is not oneness, 
but inseparability. To realize this union is the highest calling 
of the soul.’ Tt is for the guru or the teacher to let in the light, 
but Siva is the source of all enlightenment, sole embodiment of 
intelligence and grace, and hence the true object of all devout 
aspiration. The system transcends caste and ritual, and calls 
for inner devotion, According to one writer contentment, 
justice, and wisdom are the flowers of worship. 

Under the Rayas of Vijayanagar most of the famous temples 
of South India were enlarged particularly by the addition of 
Tange gépuras or entrance towers and corridors and mandapas of 
various kinds like Kalydna (marriage), Ayirakkal (thousand pil- 
ared) and so on. A few temples were altogether rebuilt on a 
new integral plan like that of Madura under Nayakas the great 
(1550-1659). ‘The periodical festivals in most of these temples 
were also richly endowed and brought together people from all 
classes of society including groups of peripatetic merchants and 
traders, The Nayaks themselves were often ardent devotees 
deeply attached to their gurus, and Vijayaraghava (1633-73 ) 
of Taijaviir for instance was well known for his feats of devotion, 
his festivals and feasts, his gurupaja, pilgrimage to Ramésvaram 
and performance of hiranyagarba and tulabhara ceremonies. 

‘The Sittars ( Siddhas in Skt.) were a notable Saiva school 
of the Tamil country whose creed was monotheistic and puritan 
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and roundly condemned idolatory. It seems probable that the 
attempts of Christians and Muslims to convert the Hindus in 
Jarge numbers to their creeds provoked a reaction which 
emphasized the aspects of Hinduism closely allied to the alien 
creeds and sought to popularize them among the masses in easy 
philosophical songs. The history of the Sittars is rather obscure, 
but they seem to have been most active in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Ahappéy (the inner spirit) and Pambayti 
(snake charmer) are the names adopted by two of the best singers 
amongst them. Many of the Sittar hymns are collected in the 
‘Siva-Vakyam, Siva’s utterance, which, however, includes some 
orthodox lyrics. On the other hand, a number of beautiful 
lyrics in the Sittar spirit are attributed, perhaps by mistake, to 
Pattinattu Pillai, a tenth century devotee. 

‘Neither the anarchy of the eighteenth century nor the period 
of British rule witnessed any remarkable new developments in 
religion or philosophy. Early in the eighteenth century we get 
‘Tayumanavar whose Saiva lyrics are marked by intence 
religious feelings, beauty of language, and sweetness of rhythm. 
Later in the century Sivajiiana yogi (d. 1785) whose extensive 
Drivida Mahé-bhdshya and the shorter Laghu Tika were commen- 
taries on the basic text of Tamil Saivism, Siva Néna Bédam. 
The one name worth noting in the nineteenth century is that 
of Ramalinga-svami (1823-74) of Vadalir (South Arcot) who 
conceived of the Absolute as pure light and bliss, and expound- 
ed his ideas in his Aruipa (song of grace) in verse of exceptional 
lucidity and rhythm. Conditions of life in the twenticth century 
have Jed to a certain laxity in the observance of rituals, but 
have not caused any fimdamental change in beliefs or outlook 
in the bulk of the people. A rationalistic agnoticism professed 
by a handful of victorian intellectuals seems to have lost ground, 
and the impact of modern science and technology appears to 
have just added a new way of life to the old without yet modi 
or damaging it in a tangible measure. That the age of saints 
and seers has not gone may be seen from such instances as Ramana 
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‘Maharshi ( 1879-1950) of the Asrama at Tiruvannamalai, and 
‘Yogi Aurobindo Ghosh (1872-1950) of Pondicherry, both of 
whom lived in quite recent years, wrote significant works on 
philosophy and religion, and gathered a considerable number 
of disciples about them, 

‘The impact of western civilization with its science and techno- 
logy has indeed produced many notable changes in the externals 
of life ; but these seem to leave ancient beliefs, practices and 
outlook together with the well-established religious institutions 
almost untouched. Old temples continue in worship and new 
ones are coming up ; vedic sacrifices have gone out of use, but 
in attenuated and changed forms, all the old ceremonials and 
rituals are being continued. ‘The Sandfydvandanam is disappear 
ing, but, with many, other japas or pardyanams (reading of selected 
and texts) take its place. Festivals and pilgrimages, bhajanas 
in eatly morning in the Margali (Dec.-Jan.) month are still as 
‘common as ever, though with the difference that modern appli- 
ances of transport, communication, sanitation and so on, are 
availed of to a greater or less extent. The Mahdmakham festival at 
‘Kumbakonam which recurs once in twelve years perhaps attracts 
vaster crowds to bathe in the sacred tank now than it did in the 
days of Vijayanagar when the emperors used to attend them in 
person, In former times temples used to be the seats of religious 
and even general education ; now temple funds are turned to 
use in schools and universities, and even to aid defence in an 
“emergency” by a stretch of the political power. Films are made of 
purnic stories and the harikathd has been taken up by the Radio. 
A recent analysis of the daily engagements in the city of Madras 
shows that there are twice as many religious meetings every day 
as meetings for other purposes, and few meetings of any kind start 
without a prayer. There is a growing spirit of eclecticism and 
toleration and an instance has been cited of a Muslim bhagavata 
giving a series of discourses on the Bhagavata purdna. 

‘The old mafhas with their Acharyas continue to be influential, 
and new &éramas of various types are coming up and wielding 
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influence even after their founders disappeat—witness the Rama- 
niérama at Tiruvannamalai and Aurobindo Asrama at Pondi« 
cherry. The Ramakrishna Mission has its mathas and mission 
centres in Tamil land and runs a number of schools, colleges and 
dispensaries. : 

British rule was neutral in religious and social questions, 
and the Union of India is a secular state; the result has been 
that religion has been kept out of the educational system, except 
for extra-curricular teaching in Christian mission schools. ‘But 
if we exclude spiritual training in our institutions we would be 
untrue to our whole historical development’ said the recent 
University Education Commission 1948/9. It said further, 
“India is the meeting place of thegreat religions of the world and 
will play an increasingly prominent part in the religious life of 
mankind and Indian students should have an idea of India’s 
role in the world. 

‘We may now turn to the other religions which have played 
a part in the development of Tamil culture. We have already 
mentioned the presence in the early centuries B.C, and A.D. of 
Buddhist and Jaina monks living at first in natural caverns 
adapted to human use ; by and by they came to occupy monas- 
teries of varying sizes built of brick, wood and other perishable 
material, which have left no traces behind, but whose existence 
is attested by literature, Buddhism was on the decline when 
Hiuen Tsang travelled, and the activities of the Hindu saints 
of the revival in the following period evidently hastened its down- 
fall, The Buddhist epic poem Mapimekalai must be assigned to 
this period of decline. But Buddhism did not die out altogether, 
and under the Chélas we hear of a Buddhist settlement in Naga- 
pattinam on the east coast and at Srimilavasam on the west. 
Buddhism was considered sufficiently important for some 
scenes from Buddha’s life to be sculputred in decorative panels 
in a balustrade of the Great Temple of Tanjavar. A notable 
work of Tamil grammar, the Viraédliyam composed in Virara- 
Jéndra’s time (eleventh century) had a Buddhist scholar 
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for its author and another for its annotator. One section of 
Kaitchipuram bore the name Buddha Kaiichi to a relatively 
late date, and a monk from one of the monasteries there sang 
the praises of a Hindu ruler of eastern Java in the fourteenth 
century. 

‘On the whole, however, Jainism had more influence than 
Buddhism on the life of the people, owing to the striking contri- 
butions made by Jaina authors to Tamil literature. Jainism 
had much more in common with Hinduism than Buddhism, 
and many popular beliefs and practices were common to both. 
In many Jaina grants we find that the donees are required to 
use the proceeds of the endowment for their daily rites and 
observances in terms identical with those employed in Hindu 
donations; and influential merchant guilds often included a 
strong Jaina wing in their membership. In 1368 the Jains 
complained to king Bukkaraya of Vijayanagar of persecution 
from the Vaishnavas; the monarch decreed that both parties 
should practise their respective faiths with equal freedom 
and without mutual interference, Jainism has been steadily 
losing ground, but it has not altogether disappeared from the 
‘Tamil land. Besides material relics in places like Madurai 
and Kafichipuram where they were once fairly strong in numbers, 
they form still small communities in different places. There 
are for instance, about 700 of them in the Taiijavir and Kum- 
bakonam talugs of the Tafjavir District, with their chief 
temples in Manndrgudi and Devangudi. They style them 
selves Chettiyars and Mudaliyars like Hindus, and engage in 
trade and agriculture, The men resemble Velldlas, though 
they wear the-sacred thread and caste marks on their foreheads. 
‘The women also look and dress like Velléla women. They 
follow the same modes of worship in temples and at home as 
the Brahmins, only their images are those of Tirthankaras, and 
not any of the Hindu deities. They believe in rebirth and 
their ultimate goal is Nirodea, not Moksha. They believe in 
and practice ahirisd as far as possible. They have four groups 
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the laymen and three priestly classes. The latter comprise in 
ascending order Arcakas or Vadyars who conduct temple 
worship; the annams, monks who marry and follow some special 
rules meant for them; and the nirodnis, ascetics who live apart 
from the world, One may rise from the lower to the higher 
order among these. There are also nuns who are usually 
maidens or widows. The laymen interdine but do not inter- 
marry with arcakas. Their domestic ceremonies at birth, 
marriage etc. resemble those of Brahmins, and they observe the 
Sivaratei and Dipavali, not for the reasons in the Hindu tradi- 
tion, but because on these days the first and the last of the 
‘Tirthankaras attained nircdna. They also okserve the Pongal 
and the Ayudha Paja days. 

‘Arab traders, it is well known, came and settled in the 
coastal towns of South India for trade in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and this practice continued even after the 
‘Arabs adopted Islam. There were Muslim settlements on the 
east coast of South India of which Kayalpattanam and Nagore 
were the most important. Islam, it is said, was preached 
actively near Tiruchchirapalli in the eleventh century by a 
Sayyid prince of Turkey, who came to India as a missionary 
and spent his last years converting many Hindus, His tomb is 
still pointed out in the city. ‘There was a short lived dynasty 
of Madura sultans in the fourteenth century—the result of a 
revolt against the Tughlak dynasty, which was overthrown by 
Kumara Kampana of Vijayanagar about 1371. A harrowing 
picture of the sufferings of Hindus under their misrule was 
given by Ganga-devi, the wife of Kampana, in her Madhura 
vijayam, The inroads of the sultans of Golconda and Bijapur, 
the temporary assertion of Mughal supremacy in the South in 
the late seventeenth century, and the forcible conversions 
effected by Tipu Sultan added to the numbers of Muslims, 
and today they form an important minority community among 
the Tamils. ‘They are mostly Labbais and Marakkayars. 
Formerly the Labbais were known as Sonagars (Sonagam being 
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the name of Arabia); now they often take the title Rawutar. 
They are orthodox Muslims, but their mother tongue is Tamil 
and they follow the Hindus in their domestic ceremonies, in 
their rules of inheritance and in their dress. Their marriage 
ceremony closely resembles that of lower caste Hindus, the 
only difference being that they cite passages from the Koran 
and their women do not appear in public even during marriages. 
Labbais are mostly traders though some of them are adepts in 
growing betel and others weave cora (reed or sedge) mats. 
‘They live on amicable terms with the Hindus. They visit the 
famous temple of Subrahmanya at Palani while Hindus flock 
to tombs of Muslim fakirs like those at Tirupparangunram and 
Nagore. They both join in the fire-walking which follows the 
Moharam in some places. The Marakkayars get their name 
from the Arabic word markab meaning a boat. They are also 
a mixed race of Arabs and Hindus like the Labbais and are 
mostly traders. ‘They admit converts from various Hindu 
strata (called Palukkais) but do not intermarry with them, 
Some of them have a marriage ceremonial extending over 
four days. The Marakkayars hold themselves superior to the 
Labbais and do not generally interdine or intermarry with 
them. 

Itis difficult to say how far Islam influenced Hindu religious 
thought and practice in the South. Some traits of the Hindu 
revival such as the increasing emphasis on monotheism, on 
emotional worship, on selfsurrender, on the need for devotion 
to a spiritual teacher, as well as the growing laxity in caste 
rules and indifference to ritual at least among some sects, have 
all been held to be in some way or other the result of Islamic 
influence. Even the monistic philosophy of Sankara has been 
traced to it. But these developments can well be explained 
from the internal history of Hinduism itself, and we lack direct 
evidence of the active influence of Islam which, moreover, 
strikes one a8 prima facie unlikely. Perhaps, after all, it is not 
an accident that, as Eliot has observed, sects grew ‘more 
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definite in doctrine and organization, especially among the 
Vaishnavites, as Hindus became more familiar with Islam’, 

‘A persistent but doubtful tradition ascribes the introduction 
of Christianity in South India to St. Thomas in the first 
century A.D. Early in the sixth eentury Comas Indiko- 
pleustes (522) found a church at Quilon and another 
in Cochin. Copper plate grants in favour of Malabar 
Christians are known from late eighth century. There was a 
Christian community at St, Thomas Mount near Madras, 
but no authentic account of its condition is forthcoming before 
‘Marco Polo (1293) who first reports the story of the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas on the Mount, but the shrine on the Greater 
Mount was visited by Hindus and Muslims as well as by the 
Christians themselves. Christian travellers in the Middle 
‘Ages occasionally complain of the paucity of Christians in 
South India and of the persecution to which they were some- 
times subjected, and Friar Jordamus (1321-30) wrote enthus- 
jastically of the greater scope that India offered for missionary 
activity in the cause of Christianity. 

‘Active propaganda of Christianity, however, began only 
after the arrival of the Portuguese and of St. Francis Xavier 
(1542). Many conversions were made among the people of 
the Pearlfishery Coast. Early in the seventeenth century 
Robert de Nobili came to the Madura Mission and began 
proselytizing in a manner unique and unprecedented. He 
‘began to live like Indians saying: ‘I will make myself Indian 
to save the Indians’; calling himself a ‘Roman Brahmin’, and 
permitting converts to continue their harmless ceremonies and 
customs, he seems at first to have achieved a measure of success. 
But this roused the opposition of the Brahmins, and in later 
years even though the Nayaks of Madura were not unfriendly 
to the missionaries, popular opposition in the rural areas grew 
against their activities. And de Nobili’s methods were con- 
demned by his colleagues as a monstrous combination of 
Paganism and Christianity, and his prestige suffered. During 
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the reign of Tirumalai Nayaka (1629-59) de Nobili shifted 
his activites to the north of the Tamil country, Séndamangalam, 
Selam and Tiruchchirapalli, Tirumalai was on the whole 
friendly to the missionaries which his palayakars were not. De 
Nobili afterwards left the Madura country and retired to 
Jaffna first and later to Mylapore. Father Beschi came to 
Tirunelvéli in 1711 and did much work on the Fishery coast 
till his death in 1746, besides contributing much to Tamil 
poetry. There was a lull when the Society of Jesus was sup- 
pressed in 1773-1814; afterwards there was renewed activity. 
‘Many new churches were built, and the Roman Catholic 
mission continued to do good work in the fields of education 
and medicine. And today perhaps the Society of Jesus is the 
largest single private agency operating in the field of education 
in the Tamil country. 

In due course missions from Protestant countries also took 
up the similar work, and the Madras Christian College with 
a long and notable career of achievement is the finest monument 
of Protestant effort in South India. The majority of Christians, 
however, continue to be Roman Catholics. 


V. LITERATURE 


The earliest Tamil literature accessible to us is that of the 
fangam. It comprises rather less than 2300 poems varying in 
length from four or five to well over 800 lines each, and making 
up altogether about 30,000 lines of poetry. About a hundred of 
these poems are anonymous, and the rest are by 473 authors 
including some women. We now find the poems grouped in 
schematic anthologies known as Ejfullogai (eight collections) 
and Pattuppaifu (ten idylls) ; at the end of each poem we find 
notes giving the author’s name, the occasion for the poem and 
other details ; these notes we may accept, with reservations, as 
the record of an authentic tradition by the compilers of the 
anthologies. 

‘An early convention divided Tamil litearature into two broad 
divisions : Aham (lit. interior) depicting subjective reactions 
particularly among lovers to amorous situations, and recol- 
lections of them ; and Puram (lit, exterior) portraying objective 
facts and events, liberality and war being the preponderant 
themes. There were many detailed ramifications of the con- 
vention which may be left on one side by the general student of 
Tamil literary history. The names and nature of the anthologies 
may now be indicated. First, the Ejtultogai : (1) Narrinai, (the 
good tinai). . Tinai denoting the five conventional types of land- 
scape ¢.g. sea-shore, forest and mountain, and the reactions to 
erotic situations inthe particular milieu, The collection includes 
400 poems of moderate length, nine to twelve lines each, collected 
under the auspices of a Pandya prince. His personal name and 
that of the actual compiler are unknown ; it opens with an 
invocatory poem by ‘Perundévanar who sang the Bharatam’. 
The Bhératam of this author was most probably different 
from the work of his namesake composed in the reign 
of Nandivarman, victor of Telléru, and must be deemed to have 
been lost. (2) Kupundogai (the Short anthology) : each poem 
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has four to eight lines, and there are 400 of them by 205 authors 
put together by Prikk3, ‘The subject matter is AAam and there 
is an invocation by Perundévandr. (3) Ainguruniyu (the five 
short hundreds) : the invocation by Perundévanar being extra. 
Each tinai gets a hundred poems by a single author. The com- 
piler was Kigalir Kilar, and his patron a Chéra prince. 
(4) Padiryuppattu (the ten tens): a quasi-historical collection, 
each ten being by a single author eulogizing a single Chéra 
monarch. The first and last tens are missing and s0 too as a 
consequence data regarding compiler and patron. (5) Paripadal 
also a fragment of an original collection of seventy songs—8 on 
‘Vishnu, 31 on Muruga, one on Kagu-kila] (goddess of the forest), 
26 on Vaigai river, and 40on Madurai, Only 24 entire poems and 
parts of a few others have come down, but no details of com- 
pilation. (6) Kalitiagai so named from the Kali metre of the 
collection which has 150 poems including the invocation, Subject 
matter is aham, the poems being equally divided among the five 
tigais, each group by a separate author, one of them Nallandu- 
vanir being the compiler of the whole. , (7) Ahandniru, Aham 
400, invocation by Perundévanar being extra. The collection 
was made by Rudrasarman of Madurai at the instance of Pandya 
‘Ugrapperuvaludi. Lastly, (8) Purandnijyu, Puram 400, including 
invocation of Perundévanar. This and the ‘Ten tens’ (no, 4 
above) are most valuable for history, containing as they do many 
references to kings, chieftains and battles and to other political 
occurrences. They also help the reconstruction of the religion, 
society, industry and trade of the times. Their evidence on 
maritime trade and yavanas tallies with data furnished by classi- 
cal European writers, like Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy and the anony- 
‘mous author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, and the evidence 
from archaeology mentioned elsewhere in the book. 

‘The Pattuppafu comprises ten longer poems. All except the 
first on Muruga of relatively later date deal with historical per- 
sons and situations. ‘There is little doubt that only a part of the 
literature of the Sangam has reached us and much has been lost 
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besides the Bharatam of Perundévanar. The Tolkappiyam, the 
earliest extant and most complete grammar of Tamil, also 
belongs to this early period though traits of a relatively late 
date are not wanting in it, It is said to have drawn upon the 
Aindra school of Sanskrit grammar. 

‘Though suffused with the ideas and ideals of northern Sans- 
rit culture, the Sangam poems command an exceptional vigour 
and directness of language unknown in later literature ; these 
poets create vivid pen pictures with a rare economy of words, 
‘and the proportion of Sanskritic words is rather small in their 
vocabulary. They often portray at full length or produce vignet- 
tes of society and economy ; they are equally at home in describ- 
ing the royal palace, the Brahmin home, and the fishermen’s 
hut ; they describe battles and banquets with equal gusto and 
touch in the most delicate manner the nuances of love between 
the sexes, When read in the original they provide an exquisite 
aesthetic enjoyment which translations necessarily fail to reflect. 


‘The next epoch of Tamil literature extends up to A.D. 850 ; 
it was marked by an increasing inflow of Sanskrit influences and 
the ascendancy of Jainism in the literary field as in the life of the 
country, followed by a strong Hindu reaction ; this reaction 
found expression in the widespread bhakti movement led by Saiva 
Nayanars and Vaishnava Alvars and in the legacy of popular 
sacred literature left by them, Most of the didactical works 
‘composed early in this period, some of which still shared the 
characteristics of Sangam poetry, were grouped together under 
the description padinenkittkanakku (the eighteen treatises in short 
metres) ; of these perhaps the earliest and certainly the most 
celebrated is the Kural of Tiruvalluvar, a work of 1330 distichs 
grouped in decads—38 on aram (dharma), 70 on poru (artha), 
and the remaining 25 on inbam (kama). The author was 
perhaps a Jain well versed in the works of Manu, Kautilya and 
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‘Vitsyayana. The remaining works are generally pithy state- 
ments on morals and social conduct some of them like Tirikagh- 
kam (Skt. Trikatuka), Eladi and Sirupaitchamilam borrowing names 
‘of medicinal drugs on the score that their prescriptions are meant 
for the cure of the affections of the soul as medicines cure the 
affections of the body. Mention must also be made of Palamoli 
(proverbs), a Jain work of 400 stanzas in nba metre, each citing 
a proverb, and recalling some incident or story illustrating it ; 
and of the Asérakkéoai, a veritable Tamil smrti by a Saiva 
author avowedly based on Sanskrit originals. 

In general literature the three most outstanding works are 
by Jain and Buddhist authors. The Silappadikdram is an un- 
surpasted gem though its authorship and date are not free from 
besetting doubts. The work is in some ways unique in the whole 
range of Tamil literature in the vivid portraiture of scenes, the 
dramatic quality of its narration, and its skilful metrical effects. 
Its theme is an old saga, the story of a merchant prince Kovalan 

_ who neglects his wife Kannagi and loses his fortune in his pursuit 
ofthe celebrated hetaera Madhavi of Puhar. A quarrel between 
the lovers sends Kévalan back to his wedded wife, and they 
both move out from Puhar to Madurai; to start a new life there 
‘with the money to be raised by the sale of Kannagi’s jewels— 
particularly her precious anklet (Jilambu) which gives its name 
to the poem. As a result of the machinations of the royal gold- 
smith, Kévalan is suspected of being the thief who stole the 
queen’s anklet and is cut down by the king’s soldiers in the 
streets of Madurai. When Kannagi hears the news, she rushes 
to the palace with the second anklet and establishes the innocence 
of Kévalan, The moment he realized the enormity of his 
injustice, the King Nedum Seliyan died ofa broken heart. But 
Kannagi is not satisfied and wreaks her vengeance by consigning 
Madurai to flames, before she moves into the Chéra country 
where she is received into heaven with her husband. The Chéra 
King Senguttuvan enshrines her as the Goddess of Chastity. 
Despite its supernatural elements, the bulk of the story is a 
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moving human tale powerfully told, its scenes being laid in all 
the three kingdoms of the Tamil land. The authoris called Tang 
Adiga (Prince ascetic) and is reputed to have been the brother 
of Sengutiuvan, but of such a brother there is no mention in the 
Sangam poems. The mystery deepens further when we learn 
that Tango was a contemporary of Sattanar, a grainmerchant 
of Madurai and author of Manimékalai (The Jewel belt). This 
is a Buddhist poem which tells the life story, mainly of religious 
interest, of Manimékalai, the daughter of Madhavi by Kovalan. 
This poem lacks the brilliance and dramatic quality of the other 
and is thoroughly pedestrian in style, The prologues to the 
‘two poems say that the authors read out their poems to each 
other. And there is in fact among the Sangam poets a Sittalai 
(pus-head) Sattanar, ten of whose poems find place in four 
anthologies but who was in no sense a Buddhist. In its present 
form Manimékalai contains a long exposition of logical fallacies 
obviously based on the Npdyapravesa of Dirinaga, a work of 
the fifth century A.D. And the literary form of the two epics 
is so different from anything known in real Sangam literature 
that we are justified in postulating an interval of several centuries 
between that age and the epics. 

‘The Perungadai (Skt. Brhatkatha) of Konguvélir is another 
great poem by a Jaina poet of which only parts are available. 
It tells of the adventures of Naravahanadatta, the son of the 
celebrated Udayana of Kausambi, It is apparently based on a 
rendering in Sanskrit of Gunadhya’s famous poem in Paifachi 
by the Western Ganga king Durvinita (sixth century). The 
narrative sytle of Perungadai has exceptional merit and is deser- 
vedly popular. The other two great Kavyas in Tamil, 
the Valaiyapati and Kundalakesi ; and many works on Grammar 
of Jain authors of this period are known only by their names 
or casual citations in later works. 

‘The hymns of the ndyandrs and dlodrs of this period meant 
to be sung in chorus were collected and arranged in canonical 
form in the tenth and carly eleventh centuries. The Saiva 
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Tinumurai was begun by Nambi Andar Nambi perhaps in the 
reign of Rajaraja I, and the first seven books in it together consti~ 
tute the Dévaram (Praise of God) and include the hymns of 
the three more celebrated saints Nanasambandar, Appar and 
Sundaramarti. The canon was closed in the middle of the 
twelfth century with the addition of the Periya Purdnam of Sékkilar 
as the twelfth and last book. The intervening books (8-11 ) 
contain : (1) the hymns of Manikkavaéagar (Bk. 8) whose 
Tirwodfagam (sacred word) takes a place among the world’s most 
authentic records of mystic religious experience and has been 
held by some to betray traces of Christian influence ; (2) the 
Tirumandiram of Tirumillar, a rather obscure manual of Saivism. 
in 3000 verses (Bk. 10), and (3) the hymns of a number of minor 
saints of different ages (Bks 9 and 11). Mention must also be 
made of another work of Manikavaéagar, the Tirukkécai or 
Tiruccirrambalakkivai, a schematic love poem in 400 stanzas, 
the earliest of the extant Kéoais ; this is believed to have for its 
theme the love of the soul for God treated in the guise of the 
conventional situations of human love. ‘The Vaishnava canon, 
Naléyira-diopaprabandham, ‘the 4000 Sacred Hymns’, was arrang- 
ed by Nithamuni about the same time and includes the hymns 
of the alsérs, Tirumangai and Nammalvar contribute over 
@ thousand verses each and are rightly celebrated, the former 
for the richness of his poetic diction and the latter for the depth 
and reach of his philosophic ideas and yogic experiences. Periyal- 
var and his foster daughter Anda (Goda is her Sanskrit name) 
who lived the lift of a virgin claiming God Ranganatha of Sriran- 
gam as her lord, and Kulagekhara, a Chéra king, were other 
notable figures in the group. ‘The alors delighted in dwelling 
‘on the mythology of the avataras of Vishnu, particularly of Rima 
and Krishna, and some of the most pleasing specimens of 
child poetry are found here. 

A few short paragraphs in the Silappaditdram apart, Tamil 
‘prose was late in coming and employed mainly in the commenta- 
ies and that in a stilted style, The commentary on. Jraiyandr 
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Ahapporu) ascribed to Nakkiran has the distinction of being the 
‘earliest extent prose commentary and of containing the legend 
‘of three Sangams. Its style repels the modern reader by its 
straining after verbal jingles. 

‘The anonymous Nandikkalambakam is a short poem of 80 
‘stanzas or so in various metres. It is quasi-historical and treats 
of the achievements of Pallava Nandivarman, victor of 
Telléru, ninth century. To his reign also belongs a Tamil 
Bharatom of Perundévanar apparently a later namesake of the 
author of the invocations of the Sangam anthologies though 
indeed there is nothing against the two being identified. Only 
a small portion of the Bhdratam has survived and it comprises 
venbds interspersed with connecting prose passages after the man- 
ner of the Sanskrit champil, we have the whole of the Udyoga and 
Bhishma paras, and part of the Drona up to the battle on the 
thirteenth day. ‘The work is not devoid of eloquence and charm 
-worthy of its popular theme. 

‘Tamil literary activity reached its high-water mark in the 
time of the imperial Chdlas (850-1200). The Jioakachintamani 
of the Jaina ascetic poet Tiruttakkadéva (Dakshdeva) composed 
early in the tenth century follows Sanskrit originals of the late 
ninth century and deals with the life of Jivaka, a soldier and 
lover who marries eight queens in succession (hence the poem 
has an alternative name Mananiil, book of marriages), rules a 
kingdom and ends his life as an ascetic. A lengthy poem of well 
‘over 3000 stanzas, its art exhibits all the marks of great poetry 
and is said to have furnished the model for the genius of Kamban, 
author of the Tamil Ramayana (twelfth century). Another Jain 
writer of the time Téldmoli (of invincible speech) wrote the 
SiJamapi which handles a Jain puranic theme in easy flowing 
verse of high quality and is counted among the fiveminor Adzyas 
of Tamil, The Kalladam of Kalladanar, a hundred aham stanzas 
‘on the sixty-four sports of Siva, is marked by extreme pedantry 
due to the author’s attempt to revive the poetic diction and 
forms of the Sangam age. The Muttol/ayiram of the last quarter 
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of the ninth century comprised 900 stanzas (300 on each of the 
three crowned Kings) mostly of finely turned venbé-s, some of 
them containing as many as six lines ; they are perhaps the most 
exquisite love lyrics in Tamil. 

‘Jayangondar, the poet-laureate of the Chéla court, celebrated 
the Kalinga war of Kulottunga I in a splendid poem, Kalingat- 
tupparani, the earliest and best of the war poems of the class 
porani, its choice diction and metres apposite to the situations 
portrayed are remarkable. Another Chdla poet-laureate was 
Kattan or Ottakkiittan who adored the reigns of three successors 
of Kuldttunga viz, Vikrama Chéla, Kuldttunga II and Rajaraj 
TI, and sang eloquent wlas on each of them ; the wlé isa convent 
nal peace poem describing a procession ( pavani) of the hero 
along the main streets of his capital city. Kdttan also wrote a 
parani on Vikrama Chéla no longer extant and a fillaittamil 
(child poém) on Kulottunga IT, easily the best of his poems in 
diction, melody and imagery. His TakkayZgapparani has a 
legendary theme, the war on the occasion of Daksha’s sacrifice, 
and is a rather feeble imitation of its model—Kalingattupparani. 

Kitttan’s contemporary Kamban was a greater poet, the 
greatest in Tamil according to many. His Ramiyana or Rimdva- 
Hiram 2s he called it, professing to follow Valmiki, is in fact an 
independent creation of the highest order. Kamban naturally 
imports the colour of his own time and place into the poem ; 
his description of Koala is an idealized account of the Chéla 
country under Kuléttunga IIT and his Rama is a master of Tamil 
and Sanskrit, Conforming to akam conventions, Kamban in- 
troduces a chance meeting of Rama with Sita immediately after 
his entry into Mithila and gives an elaborate analysis of their 
mutual feelings—a situation not found in Valmiki, He often 
compresses Valmiki as in dealing with Dasaratha’s aicamedia, 
or elaborates a hint in his original as in portraying Sita’s 
behaviour on her receiving Rama’s ring from Hanumén. 
Few authentic details of the poet's life are forthcoming ; he praises 
a local magnate Sadaiyappan of Tiruvennainallir in the Tanjore 
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district as his patron and his poem contains surprisingly few 
references to the contemporary Chéla monarchs. Some minor 
poems of little merit pass under his great name, 

Devotional literature continued to flourish under the Chélas 
whose new constructions at Tafijavir and Gangaikonda~ 
chdlapuram evoked fresh hymns. Nambi Andar Nambi whose 
arrangement of the Saiva canon has been mentioned above 
was also among the new composers of hymns that find a place 
in the ninth and eleventh books. The Tiruttondar Purdyam or 
Periya Purénam—a popular name which renders exactly the title 
of the Jaina hagiology Mahdpurdza, composed by Sékkilar in the 
reign of Kulottunga II ( A.D. 1133-50) is a landmark in the 
history of Tamil Saivism. , It narrates in epic fashion the lives 
of the 63 ndyandrs ; the author was a high Chéla official who 
drew on official documents and practice besides tradition. The 
poem is a superb literary composition that worthily commeno- 
rates the Silver Age of Southern Saivismi. Vaishnava religious 
literature was mostly composed in Sanskrit during the period, 
fa strange transformation for a movement which started with 
‘a more popular appeal than Saivism. Even the commentators 
on the Vaishnava canon evolved the manipraodla (gem and coral) 
style which mixed Sanskrit with Tamil in a manner that put it 
beyond the reach of the common man. The Rémdnyjantirrandadi, 
a centum of verses in praise of the great reformer, by one of his 
disciples, is almost the only conspicuous exception to the rule. 
‘The andidi is a poem in which the last syllables of one stanza 
begin the next, and this mode was practised even in some com- 
positions of the early dears. 

‘The Jains were still active in Tamil writing. Fioa sambédanai 
of Devendra Munivar is an address to the soul expounding the 
twelve modes of meditation. Yapparungalam and Yépparungalak- 
Kérigai (Skt. K&rika) are two authoritative works on prosody of 
the close of the tenth century by Amitasagara. The Virasliyam 
of Buddhamitra, a Buddhist author, seeks to effect a synthesis 
between the Tamil and Sanskrit systems of grammar, while the 
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anonymous Dandiyalangdram treats of figures of speech on the 
model of Dandin’s Kagyidaréa. ‘The Néminddam of Gunavira- 
pandita, again a Jain, treats of orthographs and parts of speech 
like the better known Nanniil (good book) of Pavanandi meant 
to be a beginner’s handbook of Tamil grammar. The lexicon 
Pingalam named after its author belongs to this period, the only 
‘earlier extant lexicon being the much shorter Diodkaram of the 
eighth century. Saiva Siddhanta philosophy which became 
important in the next period had its beginnings now in two short 
works Tirwoundiyér and Tirukkaliruppadiyar, the precursors of 
the famous Sica-Nana-Bédam of Meykandar (Truth-realizer). 

The period from the end of the Chéla empire to that of 
‘Vijayanagar (A.D. 1200-1650) was marked by a large output of 
philosophical works, commentaries, furdnas and many species of 
belles lettres called prabandhas. Much of this literature is deriva- 
tive and not of the first quality, and it looks as if with the passing 
of the political independence of the Tamils their creative power 
in literature also began to wane. The majhas belonging to the 
different sects among which Saivism seems to have been domi- 
nant played an important role in popular education, but also 
tended to encourage a somewhat arid scholasticism among the 
votaries. The writers of the time (too numerous for individual 
mention in a general survey) tended to develop a narrow sectaria~ 
nism ; they were mostly Hindus though there were also some 
Jainas. The Pandyas confined to the extreme south, almost 
the sole representatives of the ancient glory of the Tamils, sought 
‘to make up in the field of literature for what they lacked in that 
of politics. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century Meykandar (already 
mentioned) formulated the tenets of Saiva Siddhanta in the 
twelve siitras and explanatory Varttikas of the Siva-Nana-Bodam. 
Arunandi, the gurw of Meykandar’s father and later pupil of 
Meykandar himself, wrote the comprehensive Siva-Nana-Sittiyar 
in verse; itis a full statement of the true doctrine (Supakkam, Skt. 
Svapaksha) preceded by a critical discussion of rival systems 
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(Parapakkem, Skt. para-paksha) of which no fewer than fourteen 
are reviewed, including four schools of Buddhism and two of 
Jainism, The entire sastram of the Saiva Siddh? nta comprises 
ten more works besides the four so far mentioned, and the bulk 
of them were composed by Umapati Sivacharya (A.D, 1313). 

‘Two well-known anthologies of Advaita came about the 
end of the fourteenth century—the Sioaprakasap perundirattu of 
Svaripananda Détikar, and Kurundiratfu (short anthology) of 
his pupil Tattuvarayar. The smaller work contains about 1500 
‘verses and is almost exactly half the size of the larger one. Tat~ 
tuvardya was also the author of many popular devotional ditties 
‘which set the model for later composers, of whom the most pro- 
minent was Arunagiti-natha of the fifteenth century, author of 
Tiruppugal (sacred eulogy) of about 1400 songs on Muruga 
(Skanda) conceived as the highest godhead. Haridasa, one of 
the court poets of the time of Krishnadeva of Vijayanagar, 
expounded Vaishnavism and Saivism in his Irusamayavifakkam 
(explanation of two faiths) with a bias towards the former. 
Many sthalapurdpas (local chronicles) and works of philosophy 
and religion including the rituals of temple worship came up in 
this period, but no details of these need be given here, though 
exception may be made in favour of a long Tamil poem in 48 
cantos making up over 2,000 verses called Prabédka-chandrodayam 
(came name as that of Krishna Misra’s philosophical Sanskrit 
drama), alternatively Meyadnavilakkam (exposition of the true 
knowledge). Vaishnava writings of the time were mostly com- 
mentaries and subcommentaries on the Tamil canon and a 
class of esoteric theological rahasyas (secrets) all in prose with 
large admixture of Sanskrit. Three authors deserve particular 
mention : Pillai Lokacharya (early thirteenth century) author 
of 18 rakasyas and other works, Vedanta Desikar (1268-1369) a 
prolific writer in Sanskrit and Tamil, and Manavala Mahamuni 
(b. A-D. 1360), the famous saint of the Ten-kalai (southern 
school) of the Vaishnavas. 

Some of the purdnas deserve notice as they rise above mere 
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local legends and are not devoid of literary merit : the Sundara 
Pandiyam of Anadari (c. 1580) deals with the sixty-four sacred 
sports of Siva, which form the theme also of two other Fozms 
both called Tinwilaiyadal Purdnam, one by a Nambi of Perum- 
barrappuliyir, and the other a longer version by Paraijoti of 
Védaranyam who lived perhaps at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Celebrated also is the Kandapurénam of 
Kachchiyappa Sivacharya (A.D. 1625) who takes Kamban as 
his poetic model and draws the subject matter from a section of 
the Sanskrit Skanda Purdpa. 

In secular literature, the Taijai Vénan Kévai of Poyyamoli of 
Vaiji celebrates a Bana general of the Pandya King Maravar- 
man Kulasékhara (1268-1308). The Nalavenba of Pugalendi 
(c. 1500) is an easy and moving narration of the tragic story of 
Nala and Damayanti. ‘The Bhératam of Villiputtarar is a poem 
of great merit which narrates the entire story of the Maha- 
bharata in 4350 well-turned stanzas in many pleasing metres. 
The ulés, kioais and andédis are quite numerous and must be 
passed over in a general account like this. The Pandya king 
Ativirarama of Tenkasi (Tirunelvéli Dt.) composed the Naidadam 
(Skt. Naishadha), much admired of scholars, inthe middle of the 
sixteenth century, and his cousin Varatungarama, also a poet 
and theologian, produced a Tamil work in erotics—a translation 
of Kokkoka’s treatise which bears the author’s name. 

One of the relatively early results of the impact of the West 
on the Tamil country was Sivaprakaéa’s polemic refuting the 
Christian religion—Esumadanirékarapam (17th century), but the 
work is no longer extant. Equally interesting is the same 
writer's Prablulinga-lilai (A.D. 1652) translating a Kannada 
original on the sports of Allamadeva, an incarnation of Siva 
honoured of the Vira Saivas. Sivaprakiéa was a bachelor who 
died at the early age of thirty-two after writing many other works. 

In grammar, besides works on particular sections like prosody, 
‘aha, puram, and ani (alankara) and so on, we have the Hakkana 
Vilokkam of Vaidyanatha Desikar of Tiruvardr (early seventeenth 
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century) covering the whole range of Tamil grammar and rightly 
celebrated as Kuflit-tolkappiyam (the minor Tolkappiyam ). 
‘This was also the age of the great commentators on the Sangam 
works and the Tolkappiyam and Silappadikaram. The Jaina 
Iexicon Niganducadamani of Mandala Purusha is generally assigned 
to this period on the ground that it contains a ref rence to 
Krishnaraya ; but there is nothing to preclude our identifying 
the king with the earlier Krishna IIT of the Rashtrakiita line, a 
patron of letters in the tenth century A.D. who had much to do 
with the Tamil country. This work became very popular as 
its metre (virutiam) lent itself to easy memorization. ‘The first 
lexicon to adopt an alphabetic arrangement was the Akarédi- 
nigandu (A.D. 1594) of Chidambara Revana Siddar, a Vira Saiva, 
and after this akarédi (alphabetic order) became the word for 
dictionary in Tamil. Religious law found its condifier in Tamil 
in Tamilakara Munivar of Tirunelvéli (1633) whose works 
Préyachchitta Samuchchayam and Afauchadipikai dealt respectively 
swith penances for expiation of sins and pollution due to death. 
The political confusion after the fall of Vijayanagar seems to 
have been no great bar to social activity, and literary production 
did not suffer much ; many purapas and prabandhas were pro- 
duced of which only the most prominent can be mentioned here. 
To the end of the seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
belongs Padikkasu Pulavar, author of the quasi-historical Tondai- 
mandala-Satakam besides other compositions of a like nature 
eulogising a contemporary Pallava chieftain, andsome devotional 
pieces; he enjoyed the patronage of Raghunatha Sétupati (1678- 
1710) of Ramnad and ofa rich merchant of Kilakkarai, Sheik 
Khadir Periyatambi Marakkayar, better known as Sidakkadi. 
‘The same merchant also patronized the Muslim poet Umaru 
Pulavar whose Sirappuranam narrates the life of the prophet in a 
ong epic of over 5000 verses in three Kandas ; itis a work of high 
quality, liberal in its outlook. The Chalamandalafatakam (1720) 
of Atmanatha Désikar is on a par with the Satakam on Tondaix 
mandalam just mentioned. Of more popular interest is the 
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Kupyélakkuyavaiji (A.D. 1718) of Tirikijar@jappa Kavirayar, 
an opera or Vithi-ndjakam, ‘street drama’, as it is called—a work 
in set form with an esoteric philosophical significance. The 
quest of individual soul for union with god is presented as a love 
story, and an innovation in this work which became a model for 
many others is the introduction of a gypsy fortuneteller—a 
widely travelled woman of great charm who is pursued by a 
lover of her own and who narrates her experiences with great 
élat. The contemporary Maratha ruler of Tanjore paid the 
‘work the compliment of creating an endowment for its annual 
staging in Great Temple at Tanjore during the Navaratri festival. 
In the sphere of religion, the Drévida Mapddiyam (Skt. Maha- 
bhashya) of Sivaiiina-munivar (c. 1750), author of other works 
of religious and secular interest, is an authoritative interpretation 
of the Siva Nana Bédam and a classical restatement of the doctrines 
of Tamil §: 

In lexicography the Chaluyagarddi (quadruple dictionary) 
of Father Beschi (A.D. 1732), a Jesuit missionary, who assumed 
the name Vira-mamunivar (the heroic’ great saint) is sympto- 
matic of the effects of the impact of the West on Indian 
Languages ; it follows a strictly alphabetic order and for the 
first time in Tamil lexicography it includes meanings of common 
words without confining itself to hard words and special terms ; 
in its four sections, however, it still carries the relics of the old 
igandu tradition. Beschi also produced a Tamil-Latin dictio- 
nary of 9000 words in 1742 besides a Tamil-French one (1744) 
and a Portuguese-Latin-Tamil dictionary, The Chaturagarddi 
‘became popular and was copied in palm-leaf and amplified in 
the process by copyists. 

‘A unique work of much linguistic and literary interest is the 
diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, the famous courtier (Chief agent) 
of Dupleix—a careful record of the events in which he took no 
mean part from 1706 to 1760 ; the diary was continued for ten 
years more with less distinction in form and content by his nephew 
Tiruvéngadam Pillai. 
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Arunachala Kavirayar of Shiyali (Tanjore district ) made 
an opera of the Rama story, the Rémandfakam (A.D. 1772) in 
easy and colourful Tamil verse set to music; though the opera 
is no longer staged as it once was, the songs still figure often in 
musical concerts. Mastin Saheb, a Muslim saint of the close 
of the eighteenth century, poured out his mystic experiences in 
forceful songs emphasizing the unity of all religions and deprecat- 
ing sectarianism. Mention must be made also of the padams 
of Kavikuijaram (A.D. 1792 )—songs of love remarkable alike 
for their literary quality and musical appeal. 

Peace and settled government following the establishment 
of British rule, the inflow of western cultural influences, the spread 
of printing and rise of the press, the patronage of princes like 
Sarfoji of Tanjore early in the nineteenth century and of the 
British government later and the growth of a middle class educat- 
ed on western lines were the main factors shaping literature in 
the best part of the nineteenth century. The cumulative effect 
of the cooperation of these factors was the nationalist movement 
of the last quarter of the century. These factors influenced all 
South Indian languages alike and everywhere the publication 
of classics in the form of printed books made their study easier. 
New literary genres came into vogue. Only the salient features 
of these developments can find place here. 

Sthalapuranas (local chronicles ) continued to be produced, 
and Minakshisundaram Pillai attained well-merited celebrity 
in this line. A full dress biography of Pillai ( 1933-47), the 
first of its kind in Tamil, we owe to Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 
the prince of editors of Tamil Classics in the new age. Ramalinga~ 
swami carried on the tradition of devotional poetry in song 
remarkable for its intense fervour and felicitous expression ; the 
collection is known as Aruipa (songs of grace). New lines were 
opened up by several authors translating and adapting western 
originals. The prose medium became more common, and the 
drama, novel, essay and short story came into South Indian 
literatures, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s progress was adapted into an epic 
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poem by Krishna Pillai, a Christian author, towards the end 
of the nineteenth century. The severe famine of 1876 (Dhatu- 
varsha) evoked a quasi-humorous popular poem, Paiijalakshanam 
(nature of famine), by Villiyappa Pillai. Popular expositions 
of Puranic themes, Kathd-Kalakskepams, became common after 
the model of Maratha abtangs, and the Nandan Gharitram of 
Gopilakrishna Bharati is the most celebrated of such produc- 
tions which combined religion, music and drama. The theatre 
proper imitated from the West caused the production of dramas 
ike Sakuntalai-ndjakam and Bharata Vilisam of Ramachandra 
Kavirdyar; the Arichchandiva-ndjakam of Ranga Pillai; the 
Savittirindjakam of Govindasami Rao of Tafjivir, himself a 
talented actor ; the Dambachari Vilésam of Ramaswami Raju. 
Many have followed in the wake of these pioneer works, but 
today production is more for the screen than for the stage and 
only seldom of really high quality though it seems possible that 
the current revival of interest ( 1962) in the theatre proper may 
result in a notable change. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
‘was adapted in 1872, and Professor Sundaram Pillai of Trivan- 
dram wrote the Maninmaniyam, a drama on the Shakespearean 
model. Siryandrayana Sastri sought to combine features from 
the western drama and classical Sanskrit, Sambanda Mudaliyér 
has written over fifty plays and himself took part in staging them 
with the aid ofan amateur dramatic club. Katfaivangi of Prof. K. 
‘Swaminathan deserves notice as a happy adaptation of Gil- 
bert’s Gondotiers. 

‘An abirdgement of Smrti Chandrika under the name Tarumanl 
(1826) by Kandasimi Pulavar of Madurai, popular talesinclud- 
ing a translation of Marathi Pafchatantra by Tandavaraya 
Mudaliyar (1826 ) and anonymous prose versions of Valmiki, 
‘Vyasa, and Kamban ushered in the use of prose as a normal 
medium in the nineteenth century. Novels on the western 
model followed. Some of the earliest and best among them 
were : Pratdpamudaliyar Charitram by Védanayakam Pillai; 
Kamalimba] Charitram by Rajam Aiyar, and Padmdoati Charitram 
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by Madhaviah. Some of Bankim’s Bengali novels were also 
translated, But much trash was also produced in the form of 
translations and adaptation of sensational third rate stuff from 
English and other modern European languages, The short 
story was generally spoiled by the too obtrusive didacticism in 
many stories. The weekly and monthly journals have become 
now the usual media for the short story and novel before they 
appear in book form. ‘The Essay form was adopted with con- 
spicuous success by Chelvakesavaraya Mudaliyar, Subrahmanya 
Bhirati, Madhaviah, Svami Védachalam (Marai malai Adigal), 
Kalyanasundara Mudaliyar and others. Text-books for schools 
and works on modern scientific subjects are being attempted 
increasingly with varying degrees of success. Among lexi 
cographers Rattler (1834), and Winslow (1862) deserve part 
cular notice, and the Tamil Lexicon (1913-36) of the University of 
Madras edited by Vaiyapuri Pillai may be said to have displaced 
all the earlier works in the line. Scientific literature in Tamil 
as in most Indian languages is yet to find a generally accepted 
set of Technical Terms ; the task is being unduly complicated 
and delayed by meaningless and sometimes heated controversy 
over the principles to be followed in fixing the terms. 

‘The nationalist movement, the impact of world politics of 
the two world wars and of Marxian ideas gave rise to new experi 
ments in poetry and prose writing as well as the drama, Subrah- 
manya Bharati is the leader in the new nationalist literature. 
He died in 1922 at the relatively young age of 38. His songs 
had a great part in stirring up the people to a new sense of revolt 
and freedom; but his poems on traditional and puranic themes 
combine the best in the Eastern and Western cultures and will 
be his lasting title to fame, He has found many followers and 
imitators. Désikavinayakam of Putteri in Kanyakumari Dt. 
deserves particular mention for the volume and excellence of his 
poetical work ; some of it comprising adaptations mainly from 
English while the rest handles current social and political themes 
in a creative manner. 
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Some of the longer Tamil inscriptions particularly the 
‘prasastis of the kings and chieftains of the Chola period are entitled 
‘to notice bothJan account of their length and of their literary 
quality, but it is not possible to go into details of the subject here 
as the preliminary work necessary before they can be incorporated 
in a systematic account is yet to be done. 

Besides Tamil, Sanskrit formed an important literary language 
in the Tamil country through the centuries right down to modern 
times. Not only did Sanskrit literature and thought exert a 
continuous influence on the form and content of Tamil literary 
‘works as on those of all other Indian languages, but there came up 
a considerable volume of original writing in the Sanskrit language 
by authors from the Tamil country, and it would be necessary 
here to notice the most important works of this class, though 
space forbids our going into much detail. The foundation of 
the Chéla and Vijayanagar empires was significantly marked 
by a fillip to Vedic studies. In the reign of Chola Parantaka I, 
Venkata Madhava from a village on the banks of the Kavéri 
wrote his commentary on the Rig veda, called Rigarthadipika. 
‘Under the patronage of Bukka I and other Vijayanagar sovereigns, 
a large syndicate of scholars, headed by Sayana, undertook and 
completed the stupendous task of commenting upon the samakitas 
of all the four Vedas and many of the Brahmanas and Aranyakas. 
Writing long after the age of the texts they annotated, these 
scholars may not have always interpreted them correctly or 
convincingly ; but even the most critical of modern philologists 
acknowledge the debt they owe them for their record of the 
traditional interpretations prevalent in their time in the South 
Indian Vedic schools of the tenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
is not always easy to fix the precise provenance of the different 
writers, and in this summary survery attention will be drawn 
only to writers known definitely to have worked in the Tamil 
‘country proper, exception having been made only in the case of 
Sayana and his collaborators because of the importance and 
abiding influence of their work in the country as a whole and 
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because of the probability that many of that learned circle may 
have been Tamils by origin. The Apastamba Srauta Siitra 
‘was annotated by a Talavrinta Nivasin whose name shows that 
he was a resident of Tiruppanandal in Tanjore District, Devar 
wrote his Nighantu Vpakkya at Srirangam in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the work marks an important stage in the history of 
vedic scholarship as it is a very learned exposition of Yaska’s 
celebrated treatise on Vedic lexicology. 

Among the Purdinas, the Bidgavata was composed somewhere 
in South India about the beginning of the tenth century ; it 
sums up the tenets of the neo-bhakti cult of the dlodrs and inte- 
grates them with the Advaita of Sankara in a manner that has 
been held possible only in the Tamil country of that period. The 
Visheu Purdna was commented on by Vishnu Chitta in the twelfth 
century from the standpoint of  Viisht4dvaita. Atreya 
‘Varadaraja otherwise known as Udali, composed his Vivekatilaka 
on the Ramayana in the twelfth century; hecame after Raménuja 
and is cited in Idu, the great thirteenth century commentary on 
‘Tiruvaymoli of Nammalvar. The much better known Bhishana 
‘was the work of Govindaraja, a native of Kafichipuram and 
contemporary of Krishnadeva Raya and Rama Raya of Vijaya- 
nagar. Heis said to have got his inspiration to write the work in 
‘one of his visits to the famous shrine at Tirupati. The Valmiti- 
hridaya of Ahobala was based on the comments on select verses 
of the epic scattered throughout the Idu. 

In belles-lettres Sundara Pandya’s Nitidvishastika must be 
older than the sixth century ; the author's identity remains a 
mystery, but the work has great merit and its verses deserve a 
high place in the literature of niti ( policy). A poem of great 
literary merit is the Kirdlarjuiya of Bhairavi whom tradition 
connects with the Pallava Simnhavishnu of Kafichi among others; 
the poem is in 18 cantos dealing with the fight between Arjuna, 
the Papdava hero, and Siva, ending in the presentation by 
Siva of a valued weapon, the pafupata astra, to Arjuna for use in 
the ensuing battle of Kurukshetra. It is remarkable for its 
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vigour and imagery; and in the Aihole inscription of 634 A.D. 
the poet is said to have already attained as much fame as Kali- 
dasa, The ‘curious minded’ (Vichitra chitta) ruler of Kafichi, 
Mahendravarman I, composed the delectable farce Mattavilasa 
which ridicules the tenets and practices of contemporary bhikshus 
and Kipdtikas and offers a pleasing contrast to the growing 
sectarianism of the day. If the tradition preserved in the 
Avantisundarikatha be correct, the great rhetorician Dandin was 
the great grandson of Damodara, a friend of Bharavi, and adorn- 
ed the Court of Pallava Narasithhavarman I (630-668). ‘The 
Katha just mentioned is a fragment of a long prose work of which 
the kemel of the extant Dasakunéracarita was part ; the beginning 
and end of the Carita are obviously the work of other hands, The 
superb manual of rhetoric Kéyyédar‘a, by which Dandin is best 
known, marks on epoch in the history of Sanskrit thetoric. It 
also formed the basis of Dandiydlangaram in Tamil. Several 
centuries later we get another rhetorician Saradatanaya (thir- 
teenth century), born of a scholaraly family in Chingleput 
District, whose Bkécapraka‘a is an important work which cites 
many writers and works otherwise unknown ; he also wrote the 
‘Séradiya, a treatise on music. About the same time and from the 
same neighbourhood hailed the Vaishnava divine Venkatanatha 
‘or Vedanta Desika (b, 1268) who, though better known for his 
‘works on religion and philosophy, also achieved distinction in 
general literature by his Yadacdbhyudaya a felicitous Kavya on 
the life Krishna, commented on by the great Appaya Dikshita ; 
Defika also wrote the Harksatande‘a on the model of Kalidasa’s 
Meghasandefa ; the devotional poem Padukdsahasra and the drama 
Sankalpastiyodaya, a VisishtAdvaitic counterblast to the Advaitic 
drama Pratodhachandrodaya of Krishna Misra. 

‘The overthrow of the sultanate of Madura by Kumara Kam- 
pana, the second son of Bukka of Vijayanagar, is celebrated 
in a beautiful poem by his wife Gangadevi in her Madhura 
Vijayam. The family of Dindimas in the village of Mullandram 
in North Arcot District produced many authors of distinction, 
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Rajantha’s Salodbhyudayam, a quasi-historical poem on the 
‘wars of his patron Saluva Narasiriha (later half of the fifteenth 
century) ; the Bhdgavatichampa and Ackyutardyabhyudaya of a 
later Rajanatha (sixteenth century), deserve particular mention ; 
the last mentioned poem is a useful guide to the events of Achyuta 
Raya’s reign. ‘The next great name is that of Appaya Dikshita 
(1520-92) author of over a hundred works in many branches of 
Sanskrit learning, who was patronized by the Nayakas of Vellore, 
particularly Chinna Bomma, Besides the commentary on 
‘Yadaviblyudaya (already mentioned), his works include Chitrami- 
marisa and Lakshapdvali om literary criticism and the appreciation 
of poetry ; the Kuwalayénanda which, though in form an amplifi- 
cation of Jayadava’s Chandraloka, almost attains the level of an 
independent treatise on figures of speech; Vrittiodrttika a treatise 
on the significance of words in their poetic use ; Varadardjastaoa 
and many other devotional poems. The family of Appaya 
Dikshita produced a considerable number of talented authors 
all of whom cannot be recounted here, Nilakantha Dilshita, 
Appaya’s great-nephew, was a greater poet whose poems reached 
levels of excellence that had been unknown for many centuries— 
the Nilakantha Vijaya Champa (1637), Gangdvatarana, Nalachari- 
tandjaka, and the Sivalilérnava, all reflecting the superior talent 
of the author, who is reputed to have been minister to Tirumalai 
Nayaka of Madura, 

‘At the Nayak Court of Tanjore about the same period 
flourished Govinda Dikshita held in high esteem by Sevvappa 
‘Nayaka, the founder of the Tine, and his descendants. His 
Sahitya Sudha treats on the history of the two later rulers Acy 
tappa and Raghundtha ; he also composed the Sangitasudhdnidh 
‘Two of Govinda’s sons also attained distinction as writers ; one 
‘Yajiiandrdyana, wrote two works on the life of Raghunatha 
Nayaka, a poem Sdhitya ratndkara, and a drama in five acts, 
Raghuathdvitasa ; the other, Venkatamakhi, was a versatile 
‘writer on all sdstras ; but his Kaoya Sahityasdmrdjya is not extant ; 
Raghunath Nayaka himself composed several works like Parjid- 
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toharana, Valmikicharita, Gajendra Moksha, Nalacharita, and 
Ackyutendrabhyudaya, the last being a biography of his father. 
He also wrote on music. ‘The Ragiunathabiyudaya of R&mabha~ 
drimba has the life of the Nayaka for its theme and gives clear 
proof of the intense devotion that he evoked in the talented 
poetess. 

Yet another family of Dikshitas gained literary fame under 
the Nayakas of Gingee. Ratnakheta Srinivasa of Satya~ 
‘mangalam wrote eighteen plays and sixty poetical works, most of” 
which, however, have been lost ; his allegorical drama Bhdvand- 
purusholtama was composed at the instance of Sivappa Nayaka, 
and the Bhaishmiparinayachampil is a minor work on the martiage- 
of Rukmini and Krishna. Srinivasa had three sons, the best 
known being Rajachi i Dikshita who migrated to Tanjore 
and became the pupil of Venkatamakhi. While still in his teens 
he is said to have written Kamalini Kalahatisa ; another drama, 
Ananda Righava, a poem Rukmini Kalydna, and a biography of 
Sankaracharya called Sankardbhyudaya were among his other 
works, He also wrote on Mimatis& and other subjects. 

In the realm of philosophy, we have the logician Varadaraja, 
middle of the twelfth century, who wrote the Tarkikarakshd and 
a commentary Badkiné on the Kusumaijali of Udayana. The 
most popular manual of logic, Tarkasangraka (c. 1625) and the 
gloss Dipikd on it were the work of Annambhatta, a native of the 
Chittor District, who also wrote commentaries on other classics. 
in the subject. The popularity of Pirva-Mimarsd studies in 
the Tamil country is indicated by a number of inscriptions re~ 
cording endowments particularly in favour of the school of” 
Prabhakara, the pupil as well as rival of the great Kumarila, 
the founder of these studies in South India, Kumarila was 
an Andhra and Prabhakara a native of North Travancore. 
Varadaraja, above mentioned, expounded the tenets of Prabha- 
Kara in the Nayaviockadipika. The volume of Mimarhs litera~ 
ture that developed in the South was very great and cannot be: 
reviewed here in its entirety. Among works definitely written 
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jn the Tamil country may be noted the many tracts of Appaya 
Dikshita besides the Maydkhdvali, a commentary on the Séstra- 
dipika of Parthasarathi Misra, a classic exposition of the Kuma- 
rila school, and the Adkoaramimérisa-Kutthala Vritti of Vasudeva 
Dikshita (early nineteenth century). In the field of Vedanta all 
the three major schools had their origin in the south, but Sankara 
(advaita) and Madhva (dvaita) hailed from the west coast, 
Raminuja ( Visishtddvaita) alone being a native of the Tamil 
country. Appaya Dikshita, however, made important contri- 
butions to advaitic thought in his sub-commentary Veddnte Kal- 
pataru-parimala on the Brakma-sitras and his Siddhdnta-leéasangraha, 
2 compendium of the various schools of advaita, 

Visishadoaita literature may be said to start with the 
Yogarahasya and Nydyatattva of Nathamuni or Ranganatha Muni 
(824-924), the first of the great dhdryas of Vaishnavism who 
followed the dlvdrs. Then came the rather more systematic 
‘exposition of Yamunacharya (b. 917), the grandson of Natha- 
muni, in his works Siddhitraya, Gitarthasangraha, and Agama- 
primanya ; he also wrote other works like Stotraratna, a devotional 
poem. The true founder of the system was of course Sri Rama- 
nuja (b.1018) whose Sribhdshya on the Brakmasitras is its great 
‘classic. He also commented on the Bhagavadgitd from his point 
‘of view, and wrote the Veddrthasangraha to demonstrate that the 
upanishads support his system rather than that of Sankara, a 
view in which Thibaut has expressed his concurrence. Other 
writers and works followed, and we need not notice all of them. 
The Prapannapérijata of Nadadir Amma] (b. 1155) develops the 
doctrine of prapatti (surrender) with great elaboration. His 
pupil Sudarfana Bhatta wrote the celebrated commentary 
Srutaprakasika on Ramanuja’s Sribkdsiya. Sudarsana was the 
author of other works, Another pupil of Nadadir Amma] was 
the famous Pillai Lokacharya who wrote works in Sanskrit and 
Tamil and founded the Tengalai (Southern branch) sampradaya. 
A third pupil was Atreya Ramanuja (b. 1220) whose Nydyakuliga 
seeks to establish doctrines of general Vedanta, emphasizing 
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the divergences between adoaita and vifisktédoaita only in some 
of its chapters. The famous Vedanta Delika (1268-1369) 
was a nephew (sister's. son) of Atreya Rémanuja, He was 
a prolific writer in Sanskrit and Tamil and his works in Sanskrit 
include commentaries on Ramanuja’s Srihdshya and Gitabhashya, 
besidesindependant treatises like Nydyasiddhaijana and Tatteamuk- 
lakalapa. His Setadashani is a polemic against advaita, In spite 
of his decided preference for Tamil, the famous Tengalai saint 
Manavalamahimuni (b. 1370) wrote some philosophical trea- 
tises in Sanskrit such as Tattoatraya, Rahasyatraya and so on. 
‘Vaishnavism was much patronized by the rulers of Vijayanagar, 
but though many writers wrote there was little real advance in 
thought. 

Visishtfdvaita was the philosophy also of Saivism. The 
earliest known writer is Haradattacharya (d. 1116) whose Sruti- 
siktimmalé, also called Chatur-vedataiparya-sangraha outlines the 
salient features of Saiva thought, while his Harihara-taratamya 
is a sectarian polemic. He was followed by Srikantha whose 
Brakma-mimansabhaskya expounds the sitras of Badarayana 
from the Saiva view point. He may well be indentical with 
the dchérya who, according to Aghorasivacharya, came down 
from Gauda to worship Nataraja at Chidambaram and whom 
Vikrama Chéla accepted as his guru, There are notable verbal 
coincidences between Srikantha’s bhdshya and the Sribhdshya 
of Raménuja. Srikantha’s system is called Sivadvaita to 
distinguish it from the Saivasiddhanta developed in the Tamil 
books. Umépatisivacharya’s (c. 1290-1320) dhaskya on the 
Paushkara Saithitd is a powerful plea that Siva is the only deity 
for everyone to worship. Nanafivicharya of the matha of 
Siryanarkéyil in the Tanjore District, and guu of Sevvappa 
‘Nayaka of Tanjore, commented on the Sivgjiiinabodha (not the 
Tamil work of Meykandar but a section of the Raurava 
Agama) from the Saiva Siddhanta standpoint, and the com- 
mentary contains valuable citations from works no longer 
extant. He wrote other works such as Saiva Paribhdsha, a 
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manual in five sections on the categories of Saivism, and the 
Sivagrapaddhati and Kriyadipikd on the rituals of worship and 
renunciation. $rikantha’s work was carried further by Nila~ 
Kantha (c. 1400) whose Kriydsdra is a metrical compendium 
of Srikantha’s Shdskya which attempts to discover common 
ground between his system and that of the Viraéaivas; and 
by Appaya Dikshita’s striking contributions to Saiva philosophy, 
particularly his monumental commentary on Srikantha called 
the Sinarkamanidipika. 

We must notice one important name in the field of Dvaita 
(dualist) philosophy—that of Vijayindra (1576) held in great 
esteem by Sewvappa Nayaka of Tanjore. He wrote com- 
mentaries on the works of his teacher Vyasaraya and engaged 
in polemies with Appayya Dikshita, secking to refute all his 
critiques of doaita in a number of works named on the model 
‘of Appaya’s works which were the subjects of attack. He 
spent his last days at Kumbakonam writing other works. 

In legal literature, Varadaraja’s Vyavahéranimnaya, for which 
various dates are assigned like 1297 and 1500, is valuable for 
its interpretation of juristic rules in the light of Mimarhsa 
principles, and deserves particular notice among the legal 
digests of South India. The Pardéara Madhaviya though not 
written in the Tamil country but in Vijayanagar deserves 
notice as it profoundly influenced in social life and administra- 
tion of justice in the land. The Smvitiraindkara of Hirita 
Venkatacharya (Tolappar, 1450-1500) a native of the Chingle- 
put district so prolific of Vaishnava scholars, is accepted to 
this day as an authoritative exposition of religious law by the 
Vaishnavas of south. Vaidyanatha Dikshita’s Smritimukiaphala, 
written probably in the seventeenth century, holds a similar 
position among the Smartas. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries under the Nayak rulers many other works were 
written in Dharmasastra as in other branches of literature. 

In lexicography, the Vaijayanti of YAdavaprakia, the 
teacher of Raménuja, has commanded great authority in the 
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‘eyes of later authors; it is a work in two section—one on syno- 
nyms and the other on homonyms. The earliest South Indian 
writer on the grammatical system of Panini was Haradatta 
(ninth century) whose commentary Padamaijari on the Kasika 
is a work of outstanding merit 

From early times music and dance flourished in the Tamil 
country and though much has been lost in the literature of 
these arts, some notable survivals demand our attention. There 
is the Kudumiyamalai musical inscription which consists of 
exercises to be practised on stringed instruments; it purports 
to be the work of a Saiva monarch, a pupil of Rudracharya, 
‘evidently a famous music master of the seventh oreighth century; 
‘this monarch has often been identified with Pallava Mahendra- 
varman I, but it is not possible to confirm or contradict this. 
‘The large place of choric singing in the religious revival of 
the seventh and eighth centuries is well known. The great 
musician and composer Gopala Nayaka was invited to Northern 
India by Ala-ud-din Khili at the instance of Amir Khusru, 
Kallindtha cites a composition of Gopila Nayaka called Raga- 
Kadamba, and Venkatamakhi states that he claimed to be 
the projenitor of Chaturdandi, that is, a fourfold delineation 
of Raga forms as Gita, Prabandha, Thaya and Alapa, a subject, 
which Venkatamakhi treated at length in his Chaturdandi prakasika, 
a work of outstanding merit from the Nayak Court of Tanjore. 

Sanskrit studies and writing have continued to be cultivated 
in the centuries following the fall of Vijayanagar down to our 
‘own times. The volume of production has been considerable, 
but its quality has generally been mediocre and derivative. 
‘Two major factors helped to create new trends and genres in this, 
period. The first is the contact with Western nations, their 
ideas and literature, particularly English. The use of English 
as the medium of instruction in course of time gave rise to a 
new sense of national unity, and drew the different parts of 
the country together. The second factor of the recovery of 
the past history of Indian civilization which created a new 
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sense of pride in the past. The effects of these two factors were 
reinforced by the course of world events like Japan’s victory 
‘over Russia early in the twentieth century, and the two world 
wars which spelt the doom of European Colonialism in Asia. 
‘The Indian nationalist movement, timid and moderate at 
first in its tentative beginnings, became much stronger under 
the leadership of Tilak and Gandhi. All these factors affected 
all the Indian languages simultaneously, and Sanskrit also 
experienced their bracing effects. Journalism, prose writing, 
the novel, the essay, the social play, literary criticism, historical 
and scientific writings began to be produced by the side of the 
old forms of lyric, epic, romance and so on. To attempt even 
a cursory survey of these vast developments is not possible here. 

We may, however, mention two particular instances of the 
working of the new forces. The Anandaranga-vijaya champit 
(1752) of Srinivasa Kavi is an interesting quasi-historical work 
in a traditional literary form on the life of the famous dubash 
‘of Dupleix with several contemporary references to Carnatic 
affairs and the Anglo-French conflict. Early in the nineteenth 
century the Maratha Raja Sarfoji of Tanjore studied under 
the Danish missionary Schwartz and wrote excellent English 
letters besides collecting the valuable books, paintings and 
manuscripts in the celebrated Saraswati Mahal Library. He 
did not neglect the ancient culture of the land and during 
his pilgrimage to Benares he commissioned a number of pandits 
to prepare a digest of smritis, It may also noted that Sadasiva 
Brahmendra and other sannyasis of that time produced a good 
lot of devotional and philosophical literature, some of which 
were songs with a wide popular appeal. 
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Natural caverns laboriously adapted to human habitation 
by the cutting of beds and drip-mouldings and bearing short 
inscriptions in the Tamil language engraved in Brahmi script 
of the first or second century B.C, and later are the earliest 
relics of the historical times so far discovered in the Tamil 
country. But of the centuries that follow up to the sixth 
century A.D. or thereabout, we have no material survivals. 
The fine houses, palaces, bazaars, temples and camps described 
in the Sangam literature do not seem to have survived any- 
where even in ruins, The reason for their total disappearance 
may be inferred from the Mandagappattu inscription of Pallava 
Mahendravarman (c. 610 A.D.) in which he records with 
evident joy his success in having brought a temple into existence 
without the use of bricks, timber, metal or mortar; this temple 
‘was in fact rock-cut, but temples used to be built of perishable 
material and not of stone as in later times, and what applied 
to temples must have been much more true of other structures 
like private dwellings. 

‘The Pallavas made many important contributions to the 
development of the culture of the Tamil land, and their archi- 
tecture and sculpture form a very brilliant chapter in the 
history of'South Indian art. Its first phase, entirely rock-cut, 
begins with Mahendravarman I and comprises moderate sized 
pillared halls with one or more cells cut into the back wall ; 
the front facade has a row of pillars and pilasters, the pillars 
having square sections at base and top with an octagonal middle 
section; the larger halls (mandapas) had an inner row of similar 
pillars and pilasters. A heavy bracket provides the capital. 
There are at least cight such excavations definitely attributable 
to Mahendra and scattered over the entire region down to 
Trichinopoly in the south, In course of time, as experience 
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grew in working on the hafd granite, the pillars were altered 
to a finer shape and proportion and provided with mouldings 
that characterized the Pallava ‘order’ in the time of Mahendra’s 
son and snecessor Narasihavarman Mahamalla. Among 
the modifications made by him and his successors was the 
conversion of the base of the pillar into a squatting lion or 
Vydla, which under Rajasihha gave place to a prancing or 
rearing lion. Again, in the earliest examples their is no cornice 
above the pillars, but later a roll moulding was added as at 
Pallivaram. In still later examples the roll cornice carries 
at intervals a new ornament known as the Kidu which is really 
a much reduced version of the Buddhist chailya window. 

All the monuments of Mahamalla’s reign marked by a 
style of their own are found in the now almost deserted seaport 
town of Mamallapuram (vulgo. Mahabalipuram) at the mouth 
of the Palar rivr, 35 miles south of Madras. Mamallapuram 
was one of the chief entrepots of South India, and from it 
streamed forth strong cultural influences which shaped the 
art of Hindu colonies in Indonesia and Indo-china, Clear 
traces survive of a carefully designed system of fresh water 
supply to the city from the Palar river, and it is quite possible 
that the remarkable open air sculpture long known as Arjuna’s 
penance—a designation to which some still adhere—but perhaps 
better identified as the Descent of the Ganges, was not unrelated 
to this system. This vast sculpture in high relief is nearly 30 
yards long and 23 feet high, covering the sea face of a cliff. 
‘There is a cascade in a natural fissure in the middle of the 
rock where a band of ndgas and ndgis sport, and symbolize the 
sacred waters. On both sides are sculptured figures of deities, 
human beings, and animals of all kinds, approaching or facing 
the fissure in attitudes of adoration. ‘What we have before us,” 
says Rene Grousset, ‘is a vast picture, a regular fresco in stone. 
This relief is a master-piece of classic art in the breadth of its 
composition, the sincerity of its impulse which draws all creatures 
together round the beneficent waters, and its deep fresh lave 
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ofnature’, A small shrine immediately to the left of the cascade 
contains the standing figure of Siva. Before this temple is 
bowed the emaciated figure of Bhagiratha who is represented 
also above practising tapas with upraised arms. Among the 
sculptured animals, the monumental elephants on the right 
and the ascetic cat imitating the posture of Bhagiratha’s 
penance with trustful mice playing at its feet are particularly 
noteworthy, as also the pair of deer which look on the scene 
“from the mouth of a cave opposite on the left hand side, with 
the life like action of the stag scratching his nose with his foot’. 
More amazing still is the detached family of monkeys sculptured 
in the round ‘with the male picking vermin off the female 
while she suckles her two little ones’. 

‘There are all together ten mandapas of the Mahdmalla style, 
generally 25 feet wide in the fagade, 15 to 20 feet high and 25 
feet deep including the rectangular cella at the back. The 
pillars which are 9 feet high and one to two feet at their widest 
are the main features, some of the more developed among them, 
like the two inner columns of the Mahisha mangapa, looking 
singularly graceful. Notable among the sculptures are the 
magnificent representations of the vardha (boar) and vdmana 
(dwarf) avatars, of sirya, durga, and gajalakshmi, and two 
fine groups of royal figures representing Simhavishnu and 
‘Mahendravarman with their queens, all in the Varaha cave. 
Other relief like the sleep of Vishnu on Ananta and the battle 
of Durga with the demon Mahisha on the opposite wall, both in 
the Mahisha mandapa, exhibit the same dramatic quality and 
the sureness in the grouping of figures seen in the sculptures of 
the Varaha cave. The monolithic rathas in the same style as 
the mandapas are clearly copies of wooden structures. None of 
their interiors is finished and perhaps they never actually came 
into use, There are eight of them, the southern group of five 
being named after Draupadi, Arjuna, Bhima, Dharmaraja and 
Sahadeva ; and three others in the north and northeast known 
‘as Ganefa, Pidari, and Valaiyankutjai. They are of moderate 
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size, none being more than 42 feet long, 35 feet broad or 40 feet 
high. All except Draupadi, which is a mere cell, are copies of 
the vikara or chaitya, the former being square and pyramidal and 
the latter oblong with two or more diminishing stories and a 
barrel roof with a gable end, the forerunner of the gdpuras of later 
times. The Dharmaraja is a good example of the vifdra, and 
the Ganesa of the chaitya ; the Sahadeva, also chaitya form, is 
apsidal. All these rathas are Saiva in character, and on them 
men and gods are sculptured in the most graceful forms ; the 
animal sculpture is also superb. 

Structural temples in stone form the next phase of Pallava 
architecture, again falling in two groups. First is'the Rajasirhha 
group (A.D. 700-800 ) of fair-sized temples of which there are 
six—among which three are found in Mamallapuram—the 
Shore, Isvara and Mukunda, one at Panamalai, the remaining 
two being Kailésanatha and Vaikunthaperuma] at Kafichi- 
puram. The Shore temple, the earliest in the group, is a logical 
development from the Dharmaraja, though in its vimanas it leaves 
the vihdra idea behind and evolves a higher and more rhythmic 
tower. The lion motif becomes strongly emphasized. ‘The two 
temples at Kafichipuram are the most perfectly integrated and 
matured examples of the style, equally notable for their sculpture. 
‘The Vaikuntha perumal has labelled panels of sculptures pur- 
porting to trace the history of the Pallava dynasty from its mythi- 
cal origins to the reign of Nandivaraman II Pallavamalla, The 
second group (A.D. 800-900), the Nandivarman group as it 
has been called, are mostly small temples reflecting the decline 
of Pallava power and mark no advance on eatlier work. The 
MukteSvara and Matangesvara at Kafichi, Vadamallisvara at 
Oragadam near Chingleput and the Parasuramesvara at Gudi- 
mallan belong to this group. 

‘There are rock-cut mandapas with sculptured panels also in 
the Pandya country as at Tirupparankunyam near Madura and 
other places which have not received as, ee attention as those 
in the Pallava country. The cave tempt at Tirumalaipuram, a 
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fine example of early Pandya work, bears sculptures of Brahma, 
dancing Siva, Vishnu, and Ganesa—all closely resembling the 
style of the contemporary Pallava sculpture. Even the dvara- 
pala figures in this and other Pandya caves follow the Pallava 
model. The rockcut temple at Kalugumalai has magnificent 
carvings of iconographic and artistic interest including forms of 
Siva as Umisahita and as Dakshinamirti playing the mridanga 
(a unique sculpture), of Narasirhha, Brahma, Skanda and other 
deities besides shallow niches showing apsarases in artistic attitudes 
at their bath and toilette. 

‘The Chélas continued and developed the Pallava tradition. 
But the early Chéla temples were modest all stone structures 
implying limited resources. Pudukk6t{ai contains an unusually 
large number of them in excellent preservation, and the 
‘Vijaydlaya-chélesvara at Narttimalai is one of the earliest and 
prettiest of these specimens. It has a circular cella within a 
square prdkdra—an unusual arrangement—and seven small sub- 
shrines, miniatures of the main shrine, all arranged in the open. 
yard round the temple and facing it. The beautiful little temple 
of Nageivara at Kumbakonam of the same period and style is 
remarkable for the almost life-size sculptures of men and women 
in high relief and graceful attitudes that adorn the niches on the 
‘outside of the garbhagriha ; these are among the best specimens of 
portraiture known in India. ‘The temple of Korangandtha of 
Srinivasanalliir (‘Tiruchchirépalli District ) built in the reign 
of Parntaka I and the temple complex of Mavarkovil (Temple 
ofthe three ) at Kodumbalar ( Pudukkottai ) of the time of Paran- 
taka Il, are also very typical of the early Chdla style in architec- 
ture and sculpture ; the inner pillars of Koranganatha are among 
the first specimens of the ‘Chala order’. One of the medium size 
temples of the early years of Rajaraja I giving a clear indication 
of the growing resources of the empire is that of Tirdvalisvaram 
at Brahmadeiam in Tirunelvéli District ; it is unique for the 
‘wealth and detail of its sculpture and iconography, particularly 
‘on its two storied vimana. 
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But the masterpieces of Chéla art are undoubtedly the great 
temples of Rajardjesvara at Tafjavir (Tanjore) and Gangai- 
Konda-Chélesvara at Gangaikonda-chélapuram, respectively 
of the reigns of Rajaraja I and his son Rajendra I. The former 
completed in A.D. 1009 stands in a vast enclosure 800 feet by 
250 feet with a gépuram gateway in front on the east. The grand 
vimana which reaches a height of nearly 200 feet on a square 
base of 82 feet side dominates the whole structure ; it rises in 
18 diminishing tiers, all carrying rich sculpture, crowned by a 
huge monolithic bulbous dome of great weight forming a fitting 
finish to its soaring character. The sister temple in the new 
capital is almost a replica of the Taijavir temple, but with 
the added graces of curved’ contours in its vimdna and greater 
maturity in sculpture, Of the two vimanas considered together, 
Percy Brown observes: ‘Each is the final and absolute vision 
of its creator made manifest through the medium of structural 
form, the one symbolizing conscious might, the other sub- 
conscious grace, but both dictated by that divinity which has 
seized the soul’. The scheme of decoration and sculpture on 
the exterior of the walls is the same in both temples, and very 
adequate and pleasing. The Airavatesvara at Darasuram of 
the reign of Rajaraja IT and the Kampaharesvara at Tribhu- 
vanam near Kumbakonam of the reign of Kulottunga III 
carried on the tradition of large temples in later Chola times, 
not to speak of the smaller temples that came up at the time, 
or renovations and extensions of older shrines like those of 
Chidambaram and Srirangam. 

‘The age of the Chélas was also remarkable for the produc- 
tion of numerous bronze images of superb beauty, among 
which the large Nataraja bronzes easily take the first place. We 
have also representations of Siva in various other forms, of 
Brahma, the seven mothers, Vishnu with his consorts Lakshmi 
and Bhiidevi, Rama and Sita with attendants, the Saiva saints 
among whom Nanasambandar is most popular, the infant 
Krishna dancing on the head of the serpant Kaliya, and many 
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other subjects. Many groups described in the inscriptions 
have been lost; but enough has survived to give us an adequate 
idea of the glory of the Chdla founders and artists. 

‘The later Pandyas gave their attention to the outlying portions 
of the temple, and their main contribution is seen in the vast 
gipuras at the entrances to temples, providing a basis for a 
‘wealth of sculptured embellishment. Mandapas and sub-shrines 
were also added to existing temples. The gépura in the second 
enclosure of Jambukesvara on the island of Srirangam (12th 
century) and the eastern gipura of Chidambaram (13th century) 
are typical of the development. In Pandya art, in general, 
is seen an attempt to produce a more elegant effect by an. 
increase of decorative details which may be taken to mark 
the transition from the restrained maturity of Chéla architecture 
to ‘the exquisite though extravagant productions of Vijaya~ 
nagar.’ 

‘Under Vijayanagar South Indian art attained a certain 
fullness and freedom of rich expression in keeping with the 
general consciousness of the great task of the empire, namely 
the preservation and development of all that remained of 
Hinduism against the onslaughts of Islam. In this period, 
temples became very elaborate both in structure and organiza- 
tion; even old temples were amplified by the addition of pillared 
hhalls, pavilions and other subordinate structures, The most 
characteristic of such additions is the Kalyanamandapa, gene- 
rally located on the left in the courtyard of the temple as we 
enter it from the east, This is a very omate pillared pavilion 
with a raised platform in the centre ‘for the reception of the 
deity and his consort at the annual celebration of their 
marriage ceremony.’ ‘The goddesses invariably came to have 
separate shrines of their own, a development of which the 
beginnings go back to the late Chéla period. Another feature 
‘was the so-called ‘thousand pillared mangapa’ a huge hall with 
many rows of pillars, In fact the varied and complicated 
treatment of the pillar was perhaps the most striking feature 
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‘of the Vijayanagar style. The shaft becomes just a core round 
which is grouped a vast amount of statuary of great size and 
sculptured in the round, ‘having as its most conspicuous element 
a furiously rearing horse, rampant hippogryph or upraised 
animal of a supernatural kind’—the whole of it, pillar and 
sculptures, being carved out of a single block of stone. Another 
type shows a cluster of miniature pillars encircling the central 
column, and sometimes so carved as to give out, when struck, 
the seven successive notes of Indian music. ‘There were also 
other modes of treatment, but all pillars had ornamental brackets 
as part of their capitals, and below the bracket a pendant which 
‘was elaborated in this period into an inverted lotus bud. The 
tall entrance towers or gipuras, evolved under the Pandyas 
continued in this period also. 

The buildings of the period are scattered throughout the 
country south of the Tungabhadra, but the finest group is 
still to be found in the deserted city of Vijayanagar itself. In 
the rest of the empire Vellore, Kumbakonam, Kajichipuram, 
‘Tadpatri and Srirangam are justly celebrated for their temples 
in the style of this period. The Kalydpamandapa of the temple 
of Vellore is considered to be the most beautiful of its kind: 
another in the MargasakheSvara at Virinchipuram in North 
Arcot District is nearly as good. The Ekamranatha and the 
Varadaraja temples at Kafichipuram contain pavilions of 
remarkable size, the pillars of which, are notable even in this 
period for their ‘bizarre grouping of imaginative statuary’. 
‘Two gépuras of the Ramesvara temple at Tadpatri bear rich 
and exquisite carvings in the whole of their perpendicular part 
usually left comparatively plain. ‘These carvings’, says 
Fergusson, ‘are in better taste than anything else in this style’, 
Lastly, the so-called ‘horse-court’ or Seshagirimandapa at 
Srirangam contains ‘a colonnade of furiously fighting steeds, 
each rearing up to a height of nearly nine feet, the whole 
executed in a technique so emphatic as to be not like stone but 
hardened steel’ (Brown). 

uM 
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"The last stages of Vijayanagar architecture are rightly known 
fas the Madura style as they found most encouragement from 
the Nayaks of Madura. To some extent it was a revival and 
continuation of the building methods of the Pandyas, which, 
as already indicated, took the shape of enlarging older temples, 
by the addition of new parts. We may note in particular the 
provision of additional prékéras by means of concentric outer 
enclosure walls, each prakdra wall having generally four gépuras 
‘at or near the cardinal points, and enclosing important adjuncts 
to the temple—a hall of thousand pillars, a sacred tank and 
so on. Srirangam, for instance, has seven such concentric 
rectangular enclosures. There is a tendency to multiply pillars 
wherever possible, and some of them begin to bear on their 
shafts more than life size statues of deities, kings or donors. 

‘Among the more important temples of this period may be 
named those of Madurai, Srirangam and Jambukesvaram, 
Tiruvalir, Rame§varam, Chidambaram, Tirunelvéli, Tiruvan- 
namalai and Srivilliputtar. The temple of Madurai is perhaps 
the most typical of them, most of it having been built at one 
time, It is a double temple, one dedicated to SundareSvara 
and the other to his consort Minakshi. These two shrines 
take the largest space inside the main enclosure, an area 850 feet 
by 725 within a high wall, with four large gépuras towards the 
centre of each of its four sides. The main temple has the usual 
‘three compartments, the cella being surmounted by a Sikhara 
which projects above the flat roof covering the whole of this 
part of the temple. The sanctury of Minaksht is an enclosure 
attached to the southern side of the main temple and somewhat 
to its rear, and is a smaller replica of the main temple roughly 
half its size. As in the adjacent Siva temple the sikhara of 
the sanctum rises above the flat roof. In front of the temple 
of Minaksht is the tank of Golden lilies (160’ by 120") surrounded 
by steps and a pillared portico on the sides, Its picturesque 
appearance is enhanced by the background of the southem 
‘gipura, over 150 feet high, which is reflected on its surface. 
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‘The hall of Thousand Pillars in the north-east angle of the 
outer prikdra (enclosure) covers an area 240 feet by 250 and its 
front which faces south lies along side of the wide pillared 
approach to the main temple, Its interior is symmetrical in 
the arrangement of the pillars, and includes a central aisle 
Jeading up to a small shrine of Sabhapati at its northern end. 
‘The sculptures on the pillars, says Fergusson, ‘surpass those 
of any other hall of its class I am acquainted with’, Outside 
the main enclosure but in axial alignment with the eastern 
gipura, and separated from it by a street, is the pudumandapam, 
known also as ‘Tirumalai’s choultry’. This is a large open hall 
(850' by 105’) divided longitudinally into a nave and two 
aisles by four rows of pillars, all very elaborately carved. The 
pillars towards the centre of the hall bear life-size statues of 
the Nayak kings of Madurai, the latest being that of Tirumalai, 
the builder of the mandapa. 

‘The additions made by the Nayaks of Madurai to the Ranga- 
nitha temple of Srirangam contributed in no small measure to 
make it by far the largest of South Indian temples. ‘The outer- 
most prakara is a rectangle 2,880 feet by 2,475. There are no 
fewer than six others within, making in all seven concentric 
enclosures round the shrine in the centre. The three outer 
enclosures are as much parts of the surrounding town as of the 
temple, and are remarkable only for some of their gipuras. Of 
the two incomplete gépuras on the outermost wall, that on the 
south or main approach would, if it had been finished according 
to plan, have attained a height of nearly 300 feet. The temple 
proper may be taken to begin at the fourth court with its outer 
wall measuring 1235 feet by 849, and with gépuras on the north, 
south and east, the last being the finest and largest in the whole 
scheme, Near this gépura at the north-eastern angle is the Hall 
of Thousand Pillars, 500 feet by 160 feet. The celebrated ‘horse- 
court? is also in this enclosure, The next or third enclosure has 
‘gipuras on the north and south, but the latter opening into the 
fine pillared garudamandapa is the main entrance. ‘This enclosure 
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contains two tanks named after the sun and the moon, The 
second enclosure is a covered court occupied mainly by pillared 
halls with a long processional passage on the western side, Ithas 
two entrances from north and south, Within is the innermost 
enclosure (240° by 181’) with its entrance on the south side. 
‘The sanctuary is a circular chamber set within a square com- 
partment and surrounded by a larger rectangular chamber 5 
its position is indicated by its golden domical vimdna projecting 
above the flat roof. 

‘The temple of Ramesvaram built, ike Madurai, on a unitary 
plan is remarkable for its impressive pillared corridors which com- 
pletely surrounded it besides forming avenues leading up to it. 
‘These passages vary in width from 17 to 21 feet and have a 
height of about 25 feet. Their total length is calculated to be 
about 3,000 feet. 

‘The art of bronze casting which began to be practised on an 
extensive scale under the Chélas continued to flourish under 
the rulers of Vijayanagar and their feudatories. ‘The subjects of 
sculpture and the mode of treatment continued to be the same as 
before, but this period is remarkable for some actual life size 
portraits which have survived, like those of Krishnadeva Raya 
and his two wives, of Venkata I, and others of doubtful identity, 
all in the Tirupati temple, Mention may also be made of a 
small stone statue in the round of Krishnadeva Raya ina niché 
in the doorway below the northern gépura ( which he built in 1520) 
in the temple at Chidambaram, 

‘The period of British rule was of litte significance to Indian. 
architecture or sculpture. ‘The English have left a permanent 
mark upon India by their canals, roads and railways—honestly 
and efficiently made, They had, however, little urge to build 
for the future’ (Garratt ). The engineers of the time who built 
the bungalows, churches, and even the imposing residence of a 
viceroy or governor, like the higher officials who gave them 
orders, had no idea of the traditions of Indian art. To them, as 
‘Havell said, Indian art ‘meant no more than a pretty chintz, 
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a tich brocade, or gorgeous carpet, fantastic carving, or curious 
inlay ; and an ancient architecture fascinating to the archaco- 
Jogist and tourist with its reminiscences of bygone pomp and 
splendour, but an extinct art useless for the needs and ideals of 
‘our prosaic and practical times’. ‘The Public Works Department 
began to function after 1857 at the height of the reaction 
against everything Indian, and Curzon’s interest in Indian art 
‘was almost entirely archaeological. The Roorkee Engineering 
Gollege to which craftsmen were sent for training only imparted 
‘a contempt for Indian architecture and a very inadequate 
knowledge of English architecture at one of its worst periods. 
‘This policy almost killed the Indian tradition outside the Indian 
States where the hereditary craftsmen could still get work on 
palaces, temples and houses of rich merchants ; such work 
showed that all through the nineteenth century there were Indian 
builders, without any European training, capable of admirable 
religious and private architecture, wellsuited to the climate, 
to the materials of the country, and to the tastes of educated 
Indians, There has been a revival of interest in Indian arts 
since Curzon’s time, but the saner view on Indian master 
builders came too late to prevent the planning of New Delhi 
being entrusted to English architects. Independence has em- 
phasized the trend, led to the starting of schools and training 
centres to revive old traditions in architecture and sculpture. 
But New Delhi seems still to persist in the worship of westem 
utilitarian models and its latest buildings are multi-storeyed ‘office 
blocks’ in the American sky-scraper style. 

Paintings are delicate products of art and suffer easily from 
the action of time and weather, not to speak of chemical changes 
in stone or in the materials used. Often good early paintings 
have been overlaid, as at Tafijavar by later work not so good. 
‘There remains no doubt, however, about the antiquity and con- 
tinuity of a painting tradition in the Tamil country. 

Early Tamil literature mentions mural paintings and the 
scenes depicted in them. The fragmentary Pallava paintings 
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still traceable in the ‘cave temples’ at Tirumayan and 
‘Mamandur, and in the structural temples of Panamalai, Kafichi- 
puram and Mamallapuram as also in the rathas of the last 
mentioned place date from the seventh and eighth centuries, while 
the outer layer of paintings at Sittannavasal, often. wrongly 
ascribed to the Pallavas, and those in the Tirumalaippuram cave 
temple in the Tirunelvéli District are both Pandya in origin 
and of the ninth Century. Of the Chéla paintings the most 
important are those in the pradakskina passage round the sanctum. 
of Taajavir temple, most probably coeval with the temple and 
of the time of Rajaraja I and his son, The technique here 
differs from that of the better known paintings of Ajanta, Sigiriya, 
Bagh, Badami and Ellora, The latter follow the ‘tempera” 
technique while the South Indian school employs ‘fresco’, 
‘fresco seco’ or lime medium without using any binding medium 
in the ground plaster or glue or gum asa fixitive of the colours. 
‘The Tafjavir paintings seem to have been begun as fresco, 
and finished or retouched in lime medium. All the other paintings 
in the South Indian series belong to the class of ‘fresco seco’. 

‘Three door ways in the middle of the exterior walls of the 
garbhagrika on the south west and north originally lighted up 
the paintings ; these openings were closed by Vijayaraghava 
‘Nayaka by rubble walls in the middle of the seventeenth century; 
they have now been demolished by the archaeological depart- 
ment, The openings correspond in position to the nichés 
(deoagoshthas ) in the central bay on each side of the inner walls 
enshrining large sculptures appropriate to them. Vertical 
pilasters corresponding to the system of bays and recesses of the 
outer wall divide the pradakshina passage into fifteen chambers 
cach separated from its neighbour by a constriction which is 
really an opening composed of joists, lintel and sill. There 
are two chambers on either side of the main entrance to the 
east, and five each on the north and south, and three behind on 
the west. The first three chambers, starting in the pradakshina 
order from the south of the main entrance, are entirely covered, 
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‘walls and ceilings, with nayak series of paintings ( of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries) which do not seem to cover any Chéla 
paintings underneath. In six of the rest of the chambers there 
are excellent Chdla paintings, visible where the Nayak layer 
overlapping them has peeled off, and the main problem now is 
to find a successful way of stripping the Nayak layer elsewhere 
without damage to the underlying Chéla layer. The theme of 
the Tafjavar Chola paintings is religious, drawn mostly from 
the hagiology which was later worked up into the Periya-purt 
‘The episodes of the life of Sundaramiirti form the subject of some 
of the best panels—his journey to Kaildsa in the company of his 
friend Cherman Perumal-nayanar, and the dispute between 
Siva and Sundara on the eve of the latter’s marriage. Else- 
where on the west wall (panel 9) we get a grand scale painting 
of Nataraja and his devotees ; the subject is apparent though 
much of the original painting is overlaid with later work. ‘There 
are many women of high rank included in the scene. But the 
grandest composition in the whole series is the Tripurantaka 
panel on the north wall (11th chamber). It is a battle scene. 
Siva is standing on the deck of the chariot in alidka pose, his left 
knee bent, and the whole weight of his body thrown on the right 
leg which is placed forward ; his eight arms carry different 
‘weapons, one of them holding a long bow in front. His vibrant 
frame and defiant expression suggest vigorous action. On the 
driver's seat is the four-headed Brahma holding the reins and 
the whip. This is the centre of the scene. In front are the 
horses of the aswras facing Siva and his gayas, the whole foreground 
depicting fights with different weapons between the two groups. 
On the top is seen Durga on the lion thrusting her spear into 
the body of an asura while her lion is holding another by the 
neck, Another panel on the western wall depicts Nataraja in 
Kanakasabha (golden hall) worshipped by a royal devotee 
attended by his many queens and retinue. There is no diffi- 
culty in identifying the royal figure as Rajaraja I, the founder 
of the temple, the Sivapddfekhara who named every unit of 
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measurement Agavallén (the Great Dancer) after his favou- 
rite deity ; the principal queens are portrayed on a large scale 
as standing behind him, while the other queens and also the 
retinue are smaller. 

‘The lines of the figures are drawn in light red or brown and 
deepened by forcible blacks and reddish browns. The other 
colours used for flesh and drapery are defined by delicate brush 
work, ‘There isa conscious attempt at modelling here. Though 
there is not much diversity in the poses of figures, yet they are 
far from being stereotyped. The celestial beings, apsaras, and 
gandharvas ‘have a certain bend of the body as if they had floated 
into shapes on waves of an invisible sea’. The lines of the seated 
figures of women have more grace and charm than the standing 
‘ones ; the dancing forms are full of action and expression. ‘The 
faces are drawn in three quarters front and profile visible and 
square in outline with pronounced chin, The hair is done into 
elaborate coiffures of different patterns with small ringlets falling 
in front on the face, and decked with flowers, buds, and orna- 
ments shaped like crescent and star. The eye brows are set 
low in human forms and high in celestial beings, the eyes them- 
selves are linear and pisciform and the eyelids are not pronounced 
Dut nonetheless expressive of emotion. The noses are long, 
straight, and senstitive, very rarely curved, the nostrils wide and 
mobile. ‘The variety of ornaments worn by women is a study 
by itself ‘The drapery consists of a sari of diaphanous muslin 
worn round the waist and covering down to the ankles and 
thrown into graceful folds decorated by floral patterns or 
horizontal lines, and held in position round the waist by sashes of 
different colours, their ends hanging in folds. The bust is 
generally bare except for a piece of cloth worn over the left 
shoulder and passing between the ample bosoms under the right 
arm. The men are of strong build, with beard, moustache, 
and knots of hair on the head. The panels of the Chéla layers 
exposed so far do not suggest any grouping except in the Tripur- 
Antaka and Sundaramirti panels, and till the entire Chéla 
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ayer is exposed, one cannot say definitely that the figures in 
‘the other groups are not inter-related. 

The fragments of paintings in the Vijayalay Chdlesvara 
(Narttamalai) are much faded. The two large figures on the 
‘north wall of the ardkamandapa are those of Bhairava and 
‘Najardja; their stiff pose indicates a late age when the mural 
art was decadent, though some fragments on the opposite wall 
are strongly reminiscent of the Tafijavar school; these paintings 
may be tentatively assigned to the late Chola period, twelfth 
‘or early thirteenth century. 

From very early times the Tamil country held an important 
place in the world of music and dance. Early Tamil literature, 
and the Silappadikaram particularly among later works, are full 
‘of references to several types of music and dance of the folk 
and classical varieties, both religious and secular. Even so 
‘early we see clearly the interaction between the North Indian 
Sanskrit tradition and that of the indigenous Tamils in the 
subjects. The large place of choric singing in the religious 
revival of the seventh and eighth centuries is well known and 
hhas already been mentioned; but there is difference of opinion 
about the question of the correct identification and reproduction 
of the old tunes. The musical inscription of Kudumiyamalai 
(Padukkottai) consists of exercises to be practised on stringed 
instruments. It has been assigned without any conclusive 
evidence to the Pallava king Mahendravarman I; we read at 
the end of the inscription that it was the work of a Saiva monarch 
who was the pupil of Rudracharya, evidnetly a famous music 
master of the time. There are differences among modern 
experts on the interpretation of these exercises. The great 
musician and composer Gopala Nayaka was invited to Northern 
India at the instance of Amir Khusru, Kallinatha cites a 
composition of Gopala Nayaka, a Raga-kadamba, and Venkata~ 
makhi states that he claimed to be the promulgator of Chatur- 
dandi, that is, a fourfold delineation of Raga forms in Gita, 
Prabandha, Thaya, and Aldpa. The fine arts received much 
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encouragement from the rulers of Vijayanagar and their feuda- 
tories, and the theory and practice of music and dancing made 
great advances. Confining our attention to the Tamil country, 
we may notice the four generations of Tallapakam composers 
who kept up the tradition of Madhura-bhakti and produced 
many hundreds of Kirtanas on Lord Venkatesa of Tirupati 
and a short treatise on the nature and features of Kirtanas called 
Samkira Lakshapa (sixteenth century?). The Sangita Sadhd 
composed by Govinda Dikshita in the name of Raghun&tha 
Nayaka (1600-34) of Taiijavir and the Chaturdandi-prakatika of 
Venkatamakhi, the son of Govinda Dikshita, are works of 
outstanding merit on Karnatic music. The tradition enriched 
by the adaptation to its uses of some foreign instruments like 
the violin and clarionet survived the anarchy of the eighteenth 
century and the neglect of the nineteenth and is now, parti- 
cularly since Independence, experiencing a revival fostered by 
many voluntary musical associations and state patronage 
administered through the Sangita Nataka Akadami and its 
adjuncts, 

Besides the literary references to dancing already mentioned, 
there is much other convincing evidence of the continued 
popularity of dances of all kinds both among the people and 
the upper classes at all times, Most of our temples, great and 
small, are adorned with dance sculptures in prominent places. 
‘Most notable among them are the dance poses of Siva depicted 
in good sized sculptures on the interior of the vimdna of the 
Tafijavir temple of Rajaraja’s time, and the portrayal of all 
the karanas (dance-poses) described by Bharata with the 
appropriate verses inscribed underneath in one of the gépura 
gateways of the temple of Chidambaram (thirteenth century). 
Rajardja settled four hundred dancing girls selected from alt 
over his empire in the capital city of Tafjavir for service in 
the Great Temple and endowed each of them with a house 
to dwell in and enough land for their maintenance. The 
Marathi court of Tafijaviir greatly patronized dancing. 
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The system of devadasis (God’s servant women) attracted the 
attention of many foreign travellers who have often described 
it at length. They were, however, not only the servants of 
deities and custodians of the fine arts of music and dance, but 
generally practised prostitution; it should be noted, however, 
that this was done in a restrained and enlightened manner, 
recalling the modes of the hetearae of Greece, and had nothing 
in common with the commercialized brothels of the modern 
industrial cities. All the same, as a result mainly of Christian 
missionary criticism of Hindu society in the nineteenth century, 
the arts practised by the dancing girls fell into great disrepute 
on account of their association, and the Social Reform Move- 
ment of the late nineteenth century and its aftermath nearly 
killed all dancing and did away by legislation with the patron~ 
age and endowment of devadasis in the face of their protests. 
The loss to art caused thereby did not escape attention, and 
today dancing has more than come into its own and dance 
masters and schools have again a fairly good time; the style 
most common in the Tamil country is Bharata Natyam as it 
was developed in the Tafijavir-Maratha court. 

‘The religious aspect of the dance was developed into two 
allied traditions now threatened with extinction for lack of 
understanding and patronage: one is the Srirangam tradition 
of rendering the hymns of the Divyaprabandham in gesture 
interpretations, and the other the Bhagavata-méla of the 
‘Tafjavir district. Both are applications of the technique of 
Bharata Natyam for promoting enjoyment and devotion in 
those who witness the performances, 
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— impact on Tamil 138, 140 

¥ 

‘Yadavaprakaa 5 
‘Yamunichirya 149 
Yappanengalakhcrigat 135 
Yavanas 2,77 


N.B.—Page 4 ; line 7 : read ‘Foote’ for ‘Foots’. 


2. “The Shove ‘Temple - Pallava = Mababalipuram 7th C.A.D. ( Courtesy ¢ 
Institut Franeais D'Indologie, Pondichery 


5. Nataraja (catura pose) bronze, Kilakk 
( Courtesy : Institut Francais D'Tnd 


njore Dt. >. 900 A.D. 


7. Guhamba, bronze Pallavanisvara, Shiva 
Courtesy ¢ Tn 


De. C. 900 A.D. 
indichury, ) 


tut Francais D'Ind 


8. Tripurantaks and Tirupurasundari (stone) Kodumbalur, former Pudukkottai 
Siac C. 950. A.D. (Conrtesy + Government Museum, Madras. 


9. Agni (stone) Tirunelveli Dt. C. 1100 A.D, 
(Courtesy : Government Museum, Madras. ) 


11, Vimana over Central Shrine, Tribhuvanam Tanjore Dist. C. 1200 
AD. ( Courtesy : Archaeological Survey of India. ) 


12, South Gopara. Minakshi ‘Temple, Madurai C. 1600 A.D, 
(Courtesy = Instinut Francais D'Indologic, 


ondlchery. ) 
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